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TWO MONEY-MAKERS—RED POLL 
CATTLE AND INGRAM APPLES. 











Editor, Rural World:—Some 18 or 
20 years ago, I was canvassing for 
subscriptions for the Rural World, 
near Nichols, in Greene county, Mo. 
There I saw two cows sired by a Red 
Poll bull, out of full blood Jersey cows. 
They were dark brindle, hornless, with 
perfect udders. I was interested, as 
the owner said they were sired by an 
imported bull belonging to L. K. Ha- 
zeltine, who was breeding them. I had 
never seen a herd of these cattle. When 
I learned that Mr. Hazeltine was shred- 
ding corn, as I had never seen a shred- 
der at work, I decided to make Mr. 
Hazeltine a visit. I saw the shredder 
and examined his herd of Red Poll cat- 
tle. Before I left the farm an agent 
of a fruit company arrived and pur- 
chased what apples Mr. Hazeltine had 
at $4.50 a barrel, to. sell on Frisco 
trains. Later I learned that the Ger- 
man who owned the two Red Poll-Jer- 
sey cows, lost both of them with milk 
fever at the time of second calving. 

In March, 1912, I met Mr. Hazletine 
again. I asked him about his cattle 
and he said: “When you were at my 
place I had just gathered my second 
crop of Ingram apples. I sold them 
for enough to buy 80 acres more and 
set it out in Ingrams. I sold my cat- 
tle, plowed up my meadows and pas- 
tures and planted to Ingrams. I now 
have 500 acres all in Ingram apples, 
300 acres in hearing. The last 40 
acres I bought I took on a debt. It 
was nine miles from home. I put it 
out in Ingrams, thinking to sell it. I 
have taken off two crops, hauled them 
nine miles and decided not to sell. 
This year (1912) since February 1, I 
have sold and shipped 47 car-loads of 
Ingram apples.” 

I was afterwards talking with Mr. 
G. W. Teppin, who lives at Nichols. He 
said: “Mr. Hazeltine has demonstrat- 
ed not only that the Ingram is a mon- 
ey-maker, but that it is the only apple 
in the world that can be shipped to 
the tropics with any expectation that 
it will stand up until used.” 

I have closely examined three Red 
Poll-Jerrey cows and in my opinion 
they were the most valuable cross-bred 
cows I have ever seen. Breeders of 
Red Poll cattle stand in their own light 
in allowing the strictly dairy breeds 
to monopolize the whole market. From 
any standpoint, the offspring of a Red 
Poll bull, male or female, or any un- 
registered cow, is worth more for milk 
or beef at any age, than the unregis- 
tered offspring of either beef or dairy 
breeds, yet they are advertised less 
than any of them, although their milk- 
ing qualities have been recognized for 
more than 200 years. 

In the last three years not an animal 
lias been imported from Europe, and 
only one bull brought in from Canada. 
There are several good herds near Sey- 
mour, less than 50 miles from Spring- 
field. One herd at Neosho has been 
using a bull that cost them $350 at 
home, and I have never seen an adver- 
tisement in any farm journal to let 
buyers know there are such opportuni- 
ties. Comparatively few breeders or 
farmers, have any conception of the 
value of their unregistered offspring, 
sold as calves for butcher stock, as 
milkers in the dairy or as a beef prop- 
osition. They have beef form and 
grade well up to the top in contests 
on the block. It is the apathy of the 
American breeders of these cattle that 
leave them so much neglected that in 
three years no new blood is called 
for.—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





HOW MUCH SEED PER ACRE? 


Amount of seed to sow per acre for 
most conditions of soil and locality 
is as follows: Alfalfa, 15 to 25 pounds, 
broadcast or drill; barley, eight to ten 
pecks; blue grass, 25 pounds; brome 


grass, 12 to 20 pounds; buckwheat, one 
bushel; clover, 16 pounds; corn, 10 
quarts; oats, 2 to 3 bushels; ovehard 
grass, 30 pounds; peas, 2 bushels; red 
top, 10 pounds; rye, 3 to 6 pecks; 
wheat, 6 to 9 pecks; asparagus, 5 
pounds; beans, 11% bushels; beets, 6 
pounds; cabbage, %4 pound, one ounce 
equals 2,000 plants; carrot, 4 pounds; 
cauliflower, 1% pound; celery, % 
pound; cowpeas, %~bushel; cucumber, 
2 lbs; kale, 4 Ibs; lettuce, 1 pound, 
equalling 1-3 ounce to 50 feet of row; 
melon, musk, 3 pounds; melon, water, 
4 pounds; millet, 1 to 3 pecks; onions, 
5 pounds, equaling % ounce to 50 feet 
of row; parsnips, 6 pounds; potatoes, 
8 to 12 bushels, equaling 25 tubers per 
50 feet of row; pumpkins, 5 pounds; 
radish, 10 pounds; spinach, 12 pounds, 
equaling 4% ounce to 50 feet; squash, 4 
pounds to 6 pounds; sweet potato, 1% 
to 4 bushels; tomato, 4 pound or 33 
plants in 50 feet; turnips, 1 pound or 
% ounce to 50 feet of row. 


BUY IT NOW—AND PASS PROSPER- 
ITY ALONG. 


Buy It Now! That is the slogan of 
a national campaign, uniquie in char- 
acter and far reaching in results as it 
affects the general prosperity of the 
country, which has been inaugurated 
for the purpose of inducing purchases 
of goods now which must of necessity 
be bought in the spring months. 

The campaign is general in its re- 
quests and is directed to every one. 
Especial attention, however, is being 
directed to the purchase of heavy mer- 
chandise, such as farm machinery, 
building materials and other things 
which are usually bought during the 
spring. 

By buying now that which must be 
bought later, general business activity 
will be materially incfeased and ey- 
eryone will feel the beneficial effects. 
Jobbing houses will be working under 
full force and factories will be work- 
ing full time with full help. In this 
Way many men who are now out of 
work will be given employment and 
many families, who are in need of the 
actual necessities of life will be pro- 
vided for. 

The campaign does not suggest in- 
discriminate or unnecessary buying. 
But it does suggest economic buying 
and insists upon buying new things 
that must be bought later. 

The campaign should meet with 
especial favor from the farmers of the 
United States. Government statistics 
just issued show that the farmers are 
more prosperous today than they have 
ever been—the 1914 output from farms 
exceeded that of last year by more 
than $83,000,000—and that while the 
farmers are showing a goodly margin 
of profit, the merchant and manufac- 
turer are having a hard time making 
ends meet. They will buy many things 
in the spring but if they will buy them 
now, factories will be running full 
blast and they can do a service to hu- 
manity. 

With a general buying of: necessarv 
merchandise, business conditions 
would materially improve, unsettled 
conditions would be lessened and con- 
fidence would be restored much soon- 
er than under present conditions. 





WATCH OUT FOR POOR SEED. 


If there are two dodder seeds in an 
ounce of alfalfa seed which the farmer 
plants, there is enough dodder planted 
to take the alfalfa field. A warning 
has been issued by the seed testing 
laboratory in the Kansas experiment 
station to watch out for adulterated 
seed and seed which has low germinat- 
ing powers. Seed can be sent to the 
laboratory to be tested. 

A sample of meadow fescue which 
was recently tested at the college con- 
tained 99.1 per cent cheat. Cheat is 
one of the most dangerous weeds that 
can be planted. Out of 50 samples of 
meadow fescue that had been tested 
in the laboratory, recently, 48 contain- 
ed cheat. 

The reliable seed merchants of Kan- 
sas are co-operating with the seed con- 
trol station to reduce the percentage of 
bad seed sold in that state. A dealer 
in southern Kansas recently shipped 
in from outside the state two carloads 
of kafir. Upon being tested by the 
college, it was found that 80 per cent 


was then sold by the dealers for chick- 
en feed. 

Last spring, a farmer had ordered 
feterita seed which was worth $7.50 
a bushel and when the seed arrived, he 
found he had bought low grade kafir 
seed which was worth $2 a bushel. 
Sweet clover is often adulterated and 
in some cases the sample has been 
composed almost entirely of alfalfa 
seed. 





In parts of tiie west where trees are 
scarce, sage brush is used for fuel. In 
Nevada the large main stems are 


delivered to the user at about $6.50, 
Sage brush burns rapidly and is rath. 
er dirty, but produces good heat. 4 


Virginia uses more wood for boxes 
and crates than any other state, fol- 
lowed by New York, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and California, in the order 
named. 
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Yes, waiting for every farmer or farmer’s son—any in- 
dustrious him. 
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the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads are Actually 
Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acre 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent _ 
greater demand for Canadian Wheat will k 9 te nh 
$30.00 per acre — get a dollar for wheat and raise 29 to 45 bushels to the acre 
money—that's what you can expect in Western 
f xed Farming is fully as profitable an industry 
grain raising. The excellent grasses full of nutrition, are the only food required 
sc 


Free to Settlers and 


up the price. Any farmer who can buy 


Canada. Wonderful 


Is, markets convenient, climate excellent. 


service is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual demand for 
farm Sher to replace the many young men who have volunteered for service in the war. 
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Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 
5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices ifthe United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 


System. 
Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 


are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment raust have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for 
instant, direct communication. 


One Policy 





would not germinate. This seed kafir 


Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


In so vast an undertaking, every 


branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the 
most careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is 
to make the telephone of the ut- 
most usefulness. This requires 
an army of loyal men and women, 
inspired by a leadership having a 

igh sense of its obligations to 
the public. 


Animated by the spirit of serv- 
ice, and unhampered by red tape, 
the 150,000 Bell employes have 
the courage to do the right thing 
at the right time upon their own 
initiative. ey work together 
intelligently as a business democ- 
racy to give the public good 


service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE~AND TELEGRAPH‘COMPANY — 
AND-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES - 


One System 


Universal Servicé 
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] has entered a new era. 





duction will be for his benefit. 
chaos of the cotton market 


~any in- 
for him- 
ty invi- 





through it. 
Clover is admirably adapted for 
filled pocket books and general 


around. 


pathway which leads to success. 


always be marketed. 


hogs, cattle and horses. 


fall is ample and the 
warm. 
farmer. 
that section are favorable for produc- 


ing the maximum clover yield. 
A Cotton Farmer “in Clover.” 

The experiences of one farmer who 
went in for clover are worth relating. 
He had been taught to grow cotton. 
His father before him had installed the 
idea in his mind that cotten is the 
only crop for that section. 

This farmer awoke one day to the 
fact that he was not getting ahead. He 
was able to make a living but had no 
money in the bank. His resources 
were becoming poorer each year; for 
each successive cotton crop was rob- 
bing the soil. 

Finally the farmer decided it was 
impossible to grow cotton any longer, 
and make a living for himself and fam- 
ily. He explained the situation to a 
brother who was a progressive citizen. 
, “You had better turn your attention 
to clover growing,” explained the 
brother. “The fact is we have neg- 
lected clover in this section. While 


every many farmers are growing a few acres 
- must of the crop, and other farmers are de- 
a saul voting most of their time to producing 

y it, the number of landowners and rent- 
ust be ers who pay too little attention to clo- 
cumu- ver growing is large. The time for a 
h the greater acreage of clover is at hand.” 
ent. This sounded like good advice. The 

unsuccessful farmer thought over the 

: matter. He read literature concern- 

fem 1s ing the growing of clover, the advan- 

he ut- tages of feeding clover hay, and the 

quires wide adaptability of clover pasture as 
omen, a grazing ground for live stock. 

; He decided to put the greater part 
ving a of his land in clover. Excepting for a 
ns to few head of work horses and one cow, 

he had no live stock on the place. He 

had never raised hogs; it seemed 
serve ener ~ = to buy pork when he 
eeded it. e continual cropping of 

—. his ground had robbed the soil of the 

a elements necessary for the production 
thing of ordinary crops; but an expert whom 
- own he asked to advise him on the matter 
ether informed him that his land had the 
nib right slope and, by a little extra atten- 

ia tion, a good stand of clover could 
goo ; doubtlessly be secured. 

In two years this farmer “was in 
clover.” He had gotten 25 acres of his 
land sown to this crop. He found that 

ANY a locality was ideal for clover grow- 


Conditions That are Favorable. 


Clover is a legume and thrives best 
where there ig plenty of lime in the 





marketed they are not profitable to g:ow. 
evident, therefore, that the acreage of cotton should 
be reduced. The landowner will find that this re- 
Perhaps the present 
will be a blessing in 
disguise; but, like many other blessings, will wear 
so thick a disguise that only the interested will see 
The South needs more crop rotation. 
that section. 
Clover means more live stock, richer ground, well- 
prosperity all 


T seems that the South, agriculturally speaking, 
When crops cannot be 


it is 


The success or failure of the farmer’s endeavors 
rests largely upon the matter of adjustment. 
rect adjustment of certain matters will span the 
Clover is a profit- 
able crop; the crops of hay and seed it yields can 
Better still, the clover hay 
can be turned into profitable beef and pork. The 
clover pastures offer succulent grazing ground for 
The farmer who has been 
in the habit of raising dry pen hogs should try rais- 
ing a herd that have the run of a clover pasture. 
The result will surprise him agreeably. 

While clover is adapted to a wide range of cli- 
matic conditions, it flourishes best where ihe rain- 
temperature is favorably 
The South offers these advantages to the 


Cor- 


More Acres of Clover for the South 


Might Well Be the Slogan of Progressive Farmers In That Section---For Grazing, Hay 
and Seed, Clover Is Profitable---and It Puts New Life Into the Soil. 


By Judson McKenzie, Alabama. 


soil. As long as the soil is sweet, it is favorable for 
clover production; but sour soil is not a success. 
If the landowner finds that his soil is too sour for 
the successful growing of clover he had better apply 
powdered lime and change the soil’s condition. 
Clover will make a profitable growth upon a variety 
of soils. Sandy soil, hill sides and level, good land 
all will produce clover. “ 

The digestible nutriments in a ton of clover ha 
are great; land which sells at a low figure will 
quickly pay for itself after it has been put in clover. 
High-priced land returns the owner a good revenue 
and constantly increases in crop growing qualities 
while it produces clover. 

Every farmer knows that soil cropped continu- 
ously to the same crop will have its humus, etc., 
exhausted. One soil expert-decided to make a test. 
He found that properly handled soil contained about 
4 per cent of humus, .36 per cent nitrogen, and had 
a water holding capacity of 63 per cent. Continuing 
his experiments the expert selected a farm which 
had been cropped for more than 20 years. He found 
that the latter kind of soil contained only 2.5 per 
cent humus, .19 per cent nitrogen, and had a water 
holding capacity of only 50 per cent. These figures 
show plainly the dangers of continuous cropping. 
The time for paying serious attention to the grow- 
ing of clover is at hand. 

A diversified cropping system admits the raising 
of more livestock, and insures rich land for future 


generations. The man who has adhered to the con- 

tinuous cropping system can double his income and 

enrich his land by adopting diversified farming. 
Clover in Rotations. 

Concerning the rotation of crops, much has been 
print Still more has been written. Sufficient 
to say is that clover fits in well with modern meth- 
ods of crop rotation. This plant is not a soil robber. 
It absorbs nitrogen from the air and deposits it in 
the ground where in future years other varieties of 
plant life can gain some benefit from it. Why 
shouldn’t clover growing interest renters and land- 
owners alike? 

In this locality February and March are good 
months for sowing clover. Many farmers prefer a 
nurse crop. The nurse crop protects the young 
clover plants to some extent, and at the same time 
gives the landowner some returns for his labor 
before the clover has had time to make its growth. 

One favorite method of applying lime to the soil 
is to put a five-inch layer of lime upon a load of ma- 
nure and spread with the spreader. This is a quick, 
satisfactory method. The farmer may be certain of 
one thing. Even if his land will grow some clover 
without the applications of lime, it will likely pro- 
duce double the amount after lime has been applied. 

Some of our papers print rather somber pictures 
of existing conditions in the South. Apparently 
things are coming to a stand-still in that section. 
Usually the pessimistic person has little knowledge 


Rainfall and temperature in 





Green Crops for Building Up the Soil 


Among the essential elements of a good crop producing soil hu- 
mus is the most important. Ground that is deficient in this ele- 
ment will not respond to treatment with commercial fertilizer or 
lime.’ There is very: little soil but has some humus in it, but most 
of it is very poorly supplied. In natural conditions, the decayed 
leaves; roots and other vegetation gives an abundant supply. Our 
forefathers, not realizing the necessity of conserving the fertility 
of the land, as there seemed to be more than ever would be used, 
paid no heed to conservation, The result is that today we not only 
have to add the mineral elements but also humus. The man that 
has enough manure has this problem solved. 

The most economical method, of course, is the one that every 
practical farmer ig seeking. By “economical,” I do not mean the 
cheapest in dollars, but the most value for the investment. Green 
manure occupies a prominent place here. There are many crops 
that can be grown for this purpose. One of the undesirable fea- 
tures for the man who needs some profit every year from each 
acre is to have to let the field lay out one season. This can be 
remedied somewhat by proper management and the use of stock. I 
can never resist the temptation of getting some of the good pasture 
from a green manure crop before turning it under. Of course it 
should not be eaten down closely, or the purpose of the crop is 
lost. 

In Southern Indiana our ground is very much in need of lime. 
My plan on poor fields has been to prepare the ground for seeding 
cow peas as soon after corn planting as possible. On this I 
spread crushed limestone at the rate of two and a half tons to the 
acre. Whipoorwill cow peas at the rate of one and a fourth bushels 
to the acre are then sown very shallow. After the peas have some 
ripe pods on them I turn in sShoats, never having more than three 
to the acre. These hogs are postured here from three to four 
weeks, or until I turn the vines under. Very little of the foliage will 
be eaten and the gain of the hogs will more than pay for the seed 
used in sowing. The seed is expensive, but as cow peas gather 
nitrogen, they serve a double purpose when used for green manure. 
The cost is reduced greatly by pasturing with hogs. 

I have found that I cannot turn under a large crop of pea vines 
and then pack the soil enough to prevent wheat from freezing out 
on the clay hills here. For this reason I use rye, pasturing it in the 
fall if it makes a rank enough growth. When the ground is frozen 
in the winter I give as muth of this as possible a light dressing 
with the manure spreader with manure, short straw, leaves or any- 
thing that will add vegetable matter to the soil. There is no danger 
of a very large percentage of any needed element leaching away 
when the ground is filled with this mass of rye roots. 

In the spring the rye is permitted to make ali the growth pos- 
sible before the ground is plowed for corn. I use the disk furrow 
openers on the corn planter, drilling the corn one grain to the 
hill every 24 inches. Then changing plates, I sow with the corn 
planter in the same furrows Hollybrook soy beans. These are culti- 
vated at the same time as the corn. At the last cultivation of corn 
I sow with a seeder Dwarf Essex rape at the rate of three pounds 
to the acre. I use an early variety of yellow dent corn. As soon 
ag the corn begins to dent I turn in fattening hogs, letting them 
convert corn, rape and soy beans into pork and at the same time 
distribute the manure evenly over the field. By this method ground 

can be brought up in fertility, and at the same time be made to pay 
good interest on the investment. BE. -T. HUNTER, Indiana. 

















concerning the actual state of affairs. 
There can be little depression in a sec- 
tion where clover may be grown in 
enormous quantities. It is true that 
depression may be felt at certain 
times; but this fact is due to a wrong 
system of farming. The country is not 
at fault. The demand for all kinds of 
live stock is good—the demand will 
never be slack. Clover openg the door 
to the live stock man. Clover replen- 
ishes the soil and dispels pessimism 
with a wave of enthusiasm. 
For Pasture, Hay and Seed. 

There is a variance of opinion as to 
whether clover is more profitable as a 
hay crop of for grazing purposes. A 
conscientious investigation discloses 
the fact that the farmers who get the 
greatest returns from. their clover 
fields graze part of the land, cut hay 
from part, and raise seed from the 
rest. Clover may be grown in. such 
quantities upon only a few acres of 
ground that it is easy for every farmer 
to produce great stacks of hey, graze 
large herds of cattle and hogs, and still 
have seed to market. Right here it 
might be well to mention the fact that 
the demand for clover seed promises 
to exceed all previous records during 
the next few years. An entire group 
of states will raise more live stock. 
Without the assistance of clover this 
live sf6ck would not be nearly so 
profitable. Clover supplies the missing 
link which connects the chain of suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

If the Southern farmer has five acres 
of plow land he should investigate the 
opportunities which await the clover 
specialist—the farmer who prepares 
his land systematically, sows his seed 
correetly, and handles the resultant 
crops with judgment. The man who 
owns 5,000 acres of land should con- 
sider the matter of sowing 2,500 acres 
to clover; then, after this 2,500-acre 
field has been redeemed, switch the 
clover field to the remaining 2,500 
acres. No better method of diversify- 
ing the cropping system has been dis- 
covered than the growing of clover. 
We herald clover as the deliverer of 
the ambitious farmer of the South. 





It is none too early to begin select- 
ing and buying seed for next apring’s 
operations. Select carefully... Test 
for vitality and test early. This will 
show how much to sow, and will 


make a good yield at harvest time 
more certain. 
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Sorghums for Kansas 


With Valuable Information for Farmers In 
All States Where These Crops Will Grow. 


HERE are only ten counties in 
Kansas where corn is more 
profitable for the farmer to grow 

than sorghum. In the other 90 coun- 
ties, sorghum is a more profitable crop 
than corn. Sorghum is an especially 
favorable crop for Kansas farmers. 
These are the two most prominent fea- 
tures brought out by G. E. Thompson, 
superintendent of field substations at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
in an address on ‘Sorghums for Kan- 
sas” before the state-wide institute. 

The progressive farmer's best qual- 
ity is his willingness to adopt the good 
ideas of others, said Professor Thomp- 
son. He must grow crops adapted to 
his conditions so that he may market 
them for the best prices. 

Kansas has a warm climate ané a 
dry soil, and these are the chief rea- 
sens why sorghums prove a profitable 
erop over the entire state. Sorghums 
that are grown in Kansas were intro- 
duced here either by the agricultural 
college experiment stations or by the 
United States government. Sweet sor- 
ghums were introduced into the United 
States in 1856, milo in 1885, kafir in 
1870 by the United States department 
of agriculture. 

Kansas is the greatest sorghum state 
in the United States. In 1900, Nebras- 
ka had 200,000 acres of sorghum, Okla- 
homa 1,500,000, and Kansas over 2,500,- 
000 acres. Butler county, Kansas, is 
the greatest kafir county in the world. 
in western Kansas, sorghums are twice 
as profitable as corn. 


The Best Varieties. 


There are 20 varieties of sorghums 
of importance in Kansas, but there are 
only three or four that are adapted for 
growth in the locality. In Kansas, the 
Black Amber cane is grown the most, 
but is the poorest sweet sorghum that 
the Kansas farmer can grow. There is 
less profit in growing this variety of 
sorghum because of the few leaves 
that are on the stalks. The proteins 
in sorghum are in the leaves and when 
there are few leaves the sorghum is 
of little value as a forage crop. 

Kansas Orange cane is the best va- 
ciety for eastern and central Kansas. 
It has been known to yield 15 tons of 
silage to the acre. In the regions 
around Russell county, Western Or- 
ange cane is the best variety to grow. 
The Western Orange cane matures ful- 
ly a week earlier than Kansas Orange 
eane and for that reason is best for 
farmers near Russell county. 

In the region lying south of the Ar- 
kansas river, Sumac sorghum does 
the best. It does not produce a heavy 
seed crop, but has a good yield of 
forage. There are 14 or 15 leaves on 
each stalk. It ripens quickly. Red 
Amber cane is good for Ford county 
and that part of the state. It is adapt- 
ed to the western part of the state. 
Freed sorghum is the best variety of 
sorghum for the extreme western part 
of Kansas. It is the quickest matur- 
ing sorghum and is especially good for 
feeding purposes, the stalk having 
from seven to eight leaves which have 
a low per cent. of tanie acid. For this 
reason the stock like Freed sorghum. 


For a grain crop in these extreme west- 
ern counties, Dwarf Yellow Milo 
should be grown. It is very poor for 
a fodder as the leaves dry and whip 
off as the grain ripens.. The White 
Milo is not as good as the Dwarf 
Milo as it is not a heavy seed producer. 


Feterita. 

Feterita was introduced into Kan- 
sas in 1906. There are two varieties, 
White and Black Hull and of these the 
Black Hull is to be preferred. Feteri- 
ta has several disadvantages. It shat- 
ters badly; the seed heats easily in the 
bin; if planted in the cold ground, 
the seed rots; if the soil is wet it 
lodges easily; and if there is a rain at 
the time of ripening, the heads ripen 
unevenly. In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, it is one of the best crops for 
western Kansas, thinks Professor 
Thompson. However, it does not do 
well in eastern Kansas. 

Don’t buy a newly advertised crop 
without first writing to the experiment 
station or to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to find out its 
value for your vicinity. Many Kansas 
farmers have paid fabulous prices for 
Egyptian rice corn and other fictitious 
varieties that were not worth planting. 
Last year Shriver’s corn was heavily 
advertised and it sold at the rate of 
$2 for ten pounds. This proved to be 
nothing more or less than feterita un- 
der a different name. 

The term, “drouth resistant,” is mis- 
leading. The better term to use would 
be “drouth evasion,” with reference to 
the sorghum family. During the day 
kafir, if the weather is dry and hot, 
will curl its leaves to stop evaporation. 
At night the leaves will unroll and re- 
sume their proper function. Sorghums 
have also more ability to draw moist- 
ure from the soil than does corn. Ka- 
fir will stand a month of drouth and 
then start growing again while corn 
would be stunted. The sorghums, or 
more especially kafir; has the ability 
of growing late and using moisture un- 
til the first frost. 


Sudan Grass. 

Sudan grass is a promising crop for 
western Kansas. In experiments at 
the college, Sudan grass has done ex- 
ceptionally well. It will never become 
a pest like Johnson grass. It takes 
from 100 to 110 days to ripen the seed 
but when used as a hay crop it can be 
eut at_the end of six weeks and once 
a month afterward. It is possible to 
obtain three crops of Sudan grass in 
Kansas in a season. It yieldg at the 
rate of from three to four tons an 
acre. The seed should be planted at 
the rate of three pounds to the acre 
= seed or six pounds to the acre for 

y. 

Sudan grass by chemical analysis 
shows more protein than prairie hay, 
but cannot be compared with alfalfa. 
There have been no feeding tests made 
as yet with Sudan grass. 

Seed Selection Important. 

Seed selection is one of the most 
important factors in growing good sor- 
ghums. The rate of planting varies 
with different kinds of sorghums but, 
at least, four pounds should be plant- 
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ed for seed and eight pounds when sor- 
ghums aré grown as a forage crop. 

It mever pays to import seed over 
50 miles, The best results will be ob- 
tained from seed grown on your own 
farm, and selected in your field before 
the first frost. Here are the disad- 
vantages of imported seed: Insect 
pests, diseases, and lastly it takes four 
or five years for the seed to become 
acclimated: There is no danger of 
home-grown~seed being diseased or 
having insect pests if care is exercised 
in its selection. 

In selecting sorghum seed, it is best 
to select well filled heads of uniform 
type and sizes, from plants that are 
growing under average conditions, that 
have no suckers, and have as many 
leaves as possible. The more leaves 
the heavier the foliage yield, and sor- 
ghums are grown chiefly for a forage 
crop. 

There are two diseases which attack 
sorhums—head smut which cannot be 
controlled except by careful selection 
of healthy heads, and kernel smut 
which is very easily controlled. Where 
sorghums are affected with kernel 
smut, the seed should be soaked for 
one hour in a solution composed of one 
pound standard strength formalin in 
30 gallons of water. After soaking an 
hour, the seed should be thoroughly 
dried. 

For the Kangas farmer,,or more 
especially for the farmer in western | 
Kansas or in the drier regions, the} 


value of sorghum as a roughage and | 


a seed crop can hardly be estimated. 
It furnishes cheap forage and to a de- 
gree, takes the place of corn.—Report- 
ed by W. A. Sumner. 





TESTING SEED FOR GRAIN CROPS 
AND ROOT CROPS. 





Testing seed is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to get the highest re- 
sults in farming. On differences in 
seed, either for grain crops or for 
root crops, depends differences in 
yields. As a preliminary to testing, 
all seed should be carefully screened 
with a fanning mill, and only’ the 
largest and plumpest whole _ seeds 
should be saved for sowing. This 
applies to any kind of seed, and espe- 
cially to root seed. During this 
process, all the weed seeds possible 
and all the dirt should be removed. 

Many persons test the germinating 
qualities of seed by observing wheth- 
er they are smooth, plump, glossy 
and of good weight. Seeds which 
readily sink in water and which pop 
when placed on a hot stove are con- 
sidered good by many farmers. None 
of these tests, however, are sufficient. 
In some cases they are of no use 
whatever. Actual sprouting or grow- 
ing of the seed is the only reliable 
test of germinating power. 

The selection of seed for germinat- 
ing tests demands painstaking effort 
and good judgment. The seeds used 
must fairly represent the sample. The 
selection may best be made from a 
bag which is a good average of the 
whole lot. Empty this bag on a clean 
floor and shovel it over several times 
in order to have it fairly mixed. Then 
take samples from several places in 
the pile, mix them thoroughly and 
select a sample from this. Pick out 
from this sample 100 average seeds 
for testing. 

Methods of Testing. 

There are two methods of testing 
the germination of seeds. One is by 
the simple sprouting of the seeds, and 
the other by the actual growing of 
them. The former is a very conveni- 
ent and an easy method, but has the 
disadvantage of not showing the vi- 
taiity of the seed. Many seeds that 
have‘ not sufficient vitality to grow 
into useful plants, will sprout or 
germinate. 

A method of simple germinaiion_ 
that is very convenient for use with 
small seeds is as follows: Take two 
pieces of blotting paper, or several 
strips of flannel cloth and put be- 
tween_ these the 100 seéds selected. 
Dampen the whole, place on a plate 
and invert another plate on the top. 
Moisten occasionally, and take out 
and keep count of the seeds as they 
germinate. From 10 to 30 days should 
ce abet the test, depending up- 
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convenient and least variable. Any 
kind of soil may be used, however, 
provided it is not too sticky, and does 
not vary too much, The most con- 
venient size of box is 11 by 11 inches, 
inside measurement, and three inches 
deep. This admits of the sowing of 
100 seeds at a distance of one inch 
apart each way, leaving a margin of 
one inch wide around the outside. To 
get the seeds properly ~spaced, a 
cover is made to fit the box, and 
ordinary shingle nails are driven in- 
to this at the proper distances, leav- 
ing about one inch exposed, with the 
heads left on. By turning the cover 
upside down on the filled box, and 
pressing on it, the soil will be com- 
pressed and, at the same time, the 
holes in which to plant the seeds are 
made. On removing this cover care- 
fully, nice-sized holes will be left in- 
to which the seeds may be placed. 
The depth for planting should be 
regulated according to the size of 
the seed; if the seeds are small, they 
should only be nicely covered. Place 
the 100 seeds in the holes, one in @ 
place, cover and press down with the 
fingers. Keep the soil watered with 
a spray if possible and observe, not 
only the number of seeds that come 
up, but also their vigor of grewth. 
Both of these methods can be fol- 
lowed at the temperaéure of an ordi- 
nary living room, and at any time of 
the year, provided that there is not 
too wide a variation in temperature. 
Beet. and mangel seeds differ some- 
what from other seeds, in that what 
appears to be a single seed is really 
a cluster of several seeds. One should 
not be surprised, therefore, if two, 
three or even four plants are pro- / 
duced from one seed. Since only one 
of these would be of any use finally 
in the field; it would be advisable to 
count each cluster as one plant, and 
figure with 100 as the standard th¢ 
same as with other kinds of seeds. 








POINTS IN WHEAT GROWING. 





1. Provide well drained land. 

2. Provide a good supply of organi¥ 
matter in the soil. 

3. See that the soil is sweet. 

4. Work the seedbed until fine and 


5. Use nothing but first-grade, sound — 
established variety. 


seed of an 

6. Sow the wheat with a drill, taking — Bs: 
care not to plant it tae deep. 

7. Sow @ liberal amount of suitable 
fertilizer at the same time the seed is 
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To get the biggest possible crops 
with the least financial outlay for 
labor and seed should be the aim of 
every farmer.~ This can be done by 
proper selection of seed and by test- 
ing the germinating power of the 
seed before sowing. Elsewhere in 
this issue methods for doing this are 
outlined in detail. 

The man who is getting the most 
out of his grain fields is the man who 
selects his seed grain and sows only 
such as possesses good vitality and 
germinating power. Many of such 
farmers are able to produce twice 
as many bushels of grain to the acre 
as do the farmers that sow _ their 
fields on the hit-or-miss plan. Not 
much more work is required to get 
the big crop, and probably consider- 
ably less seed is sown. The vitality 
and productive power of the seed be- 
ing of the highest, practically every 
seed produces a plant. In the other 
case, the productive power of the 
seed is unknown. Much of it is of 
low vitality; so low, in fact; that tt 
is unable if it germinates at_ali, to 
nourish the plant until it is large 
enough to become divorced from its 


embryo. Most of it may fail and the 
ultimate crop will be a disappoint- 
ment. 


Some labor and time, of course, are 
necessary for the work required in 
selecting and testing, but it pays. 
The extra yield of crop produeed 
more than compensates for the ex- 
tra labor entailed. 

Farmers who sow seed that has 
not been tested or is not guaranteed 
are conducting their farming opera- 
tions on a lottery basis. They are 
taking big chances. Even though 
other conditions be favorable, their 
crop production to the acre is almost 
sure to fall below that of neighbors 
who sow only tested seed. 

For many reasons this country 
should produce this year the biggest 
crops in its history. If every farm- 
er in the land sows only good seed 
the record of the past would be 
doubled. Let every one buy or use 
this spring seed that is of known 
quality and vitality! 





BUY FROM RELIABLE SEEDSMEN 
AND KEEP THE FARM CLEAN, 





The buyer of farm seeds should ob- 
serve these four things: Buy only 
from reliable seedsmen; buy the best 
stade of seed; insist upon a state- 
ment of the percentage of seed that 
will germinate; test the seed your- 
self. 

Farmers should not expect, how- 
ever, to purchase first-class seed at 
the price of poor stuff. The best and 
highest priced is none too good to 
put into the land after days of labor 
have been expendéd in preparing & 
good seed bed, Poor and cheap 
Stades of seed really cost more than 
the best, 


Actual tests have shown that un- 
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clean seed, especially in clovers and 
grasses, may contain millions of 
weed seeds to the bushel. Further- 
more, poor seed may contain such a 
small percentage of germinable seed 
that only a thin stand is obtained. It 
may be necessary to buy five or six 
bushels of low grade seed in order 
to secure as much germinable seed 
as is contained in one bushel of the 
high grade article. Save time, money 
and labor, therefore, by buying the 
best quality of seed for your farm 
this spring. 





THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE 


ART OF GARDENING. 





The people of this country should 
see to it that the grounds around and 
about their homes, their schools, 
their parks and all private and public 
places are made as beautiful as it is 
possible to make them within the 
bounds of good taste and economy. 
To a great extent, travellers and 
tourists estimate the prosperity and 
civilization of a country or communi- 
ty by the appearance of the homes 
and public places of its people. It 
is important, therefore, to make these 
places attractive and impressive. 
Compare a residence in a town or 
country that stands bleak and alone 
on a bare plain or stark and cold 
against the sky, with one backed by a 
grove and surrounded with well- 
chosen shrubbery and flowers, taste- 
fully arranged. The contrast is 
marked. The first is nothing more 


(Issue of Jan. 16, 1875.) 

The statement that all the al- 
falfa sown iy; the South was killed 
out by the weeds in the time of 
war, is all the sheerest nonsense. 
This clover does not so easily suc- 
cumb ito near neighbors, even if 
they are weeds. 





Overhaul your seed magazine, 
select such as you will first need 
for sowing and planting, and have 
them ready; and if you see that 
you have more of any valuable 
kind than you need for your own 
use, give your neighbor some. 





Tenn., says: My strawberry plants_ 
have been all 
the winter, and we had some ripe | 


40 Years Ago © 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s Rural World. 
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than a “house;” the latter may be 
fittingly termed “a home.” 

What a grand thing for America 
if there were few such contrasts! 
Unfortunately thefe are countless 
homes in our towns and cities and 
rural districts, whole streets of them 
and whole communities, whose ap- 
pearance would not bear comparison 
with even the simplest form of home 
adornment. Visitors from other 
lands and our own people who be- 
lieve in “seeing America first” are 
in a position to recognize the force 
of such contrasts, and are impressed 
by them. Such an impression is not 
temporary, especially when it is not 
a pleasant one. Critical tourists are 
more apt to retain and speak about 
the unfavorable features of a coun- 
try or community than they are to 
applaui the points of excellence. To 
obviate bad impressions, it is neces- 
sary to make the good features 
prominent and striking. Beautiful 
homes and beautiful neighborhoods 
betray our ideals of comfort and 
beauty. All patriotic citizens should 
do their part in promoting this means 
of national advertising. Let America 
be known far and wide as a land of 
beautiful homes! 





As a general rule, the most effec- 
tive way to plant shrubbery is ‘in 
masses, with not too much variety 
in one group. Plants scattered all 
over the lawn make the place appear 
more like a nursery than a landscape. 


(Issue of Jan. 17, 1895.) 


The people of several states are 
contributing of their means to the 
suffering farmers of Nebraska 

- .» No people in this broad 
land need it more. 





A very fierce cold snap came 

upon us like a thief in the night 
last week, taking thousands un- 
awares and unprovided. . . 
It is astonishing how improvident 
we are and what lack of judgment 
we display in providing for the 
unexpected. 





It is most earnestly hoped that 
the Legislature will at an early 
day take steps to pass a law regu- 
lating the sale of oleomargarine, 
otherwise butterine. It 


is unwholesome and 
and 
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EVERY FARM HOME SHOULD 
HAVE A VEGETABLE GARDEN, 





One of the most surprising situa- 
tions to be found in rural districts is 
the neglect of many farmers to pro- 
vide their families with a sufficient 
variety of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in season. On many farms the fami- 
ly garden is a minus quantity. The 
value of a well-stocked and well-kept 
garden is not appreciated as it 
should be. No farm home need be 
without one. A properly planned 
place will provide a large proportion 
of the family diet at a very nominal 
cost. In addition it will do much 
towards insuring health. 

On hundreds of farms where grain 
and field root crops are grown on 
large areas there is -_scarcely a 
square rod of ground devoted to the 
culture of vegetables for the table. 
One reason for this condition of af- 
fairs is that most farmers look upon 
gardening as work for the women 
folks—and the women folks haven't 
the time. This state of affairs should 
not be. A small plot of ground laid 
out so that it can be worked by horse 
power should be set aside for this 
purpose, and it should be.worked by 
the men. It should be located near 
the house, where it will be conveni- 
ent for working at odd times and for 
gathering the crops as required. 

Those farmers who have gardens 
would not be without them for ten 
times their cost in time and expense. 
They know and appreciate the pleas- 
ure and profit that the garden yields. 
Readers of the Rural World who are 
not so fortunate should make a start 
this year. Once the start is made, 
the garden_will grow in usefulness 
and favor. 

To have a garden worth while it 
must be planned early. Do not wait 
until spring time comes. Procure 
catalogues from one or more of the 
well-known seed firms now and make 
the purchase of the seeds from one 
of these reliable sources, rather than 
delay this matter until spring when 
you must take anything that the 
country store may offer. Much of the 
neglect and the unproductiveness of 
the kitchen garden in recent years 
may be attributed to the lack of the 
proper selection of seeds from a re- 
liable seed house. 





“Watchful waiting” is a poor policy 
in community improvement. Be up 
and doing! 





Better to be enthusiastic in farm- 
ing or gardening and make mistakes 
than tobe indifferent and win re- 
nown, 





He who can arrange a dozen dis- 
tinct varieties of shrubs on a small 
city or village lot tastily and so that 


*they will remain attractive through- 


out the year is a master in the art 
of shrub arrangement. Better one of 
two kinds in harmony than a dozen 
incongruous neighbors. 


- 
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Landscape 


First of a Series of Articles On Beautifying 


Gardening 


Homes In Town and Country. 


By The 


N the practice of modern horticul- 
| ture the'term “landscape garden- 
ing” is applied generally to the 
work of making and decorating ex- 
tensive private estates, parks and 
other public grounds, and so forth, 
and “home landscape gardening,” 
“home decoration,” or “home im- 
provement” is applied to similar work 
on-the grounds that surround our 
homes. For the purpose of making 
this series of articles comprehensive, 
the term “landscape gardening” will 
be used in its broadest sense so as 
to include within its scope the work 
of decorative gardening in most of 
its phases. The writer will endeavor, 
as briefly and as concisely as possible, 
to point out the principles and the 
practice of landscape gardening in 
such a way that they may be applied 
either to small or large areas, either 
to public or to private grounds, to 
parks or to the home, in country or 
town, whether in the making or 
made. 


Fundamental Principles. 


The foremost principles in the work 
of landscape gardening are to de- 
velop the beautiful in nature, to cre- 
ate new beauties, and to use these 
beauties in the adornment of our 
public and private places. But before 
we can do this intelligently we must 
appreciate the fact that there are 
beauties in nature, we must study the 
materials that go.to make up these 
beauties and we must’ realize the 
practical as well as the aesthetic 
value of these in the landscape effect 
that we propose to produce or im- 
prove. These principles are applica- 
ble to most phases of civic and rural 
improvement, and _ particularly to 
most all classes and conditions of 
homes. Their application is practica- 
ble and already is practiced in many 
of the. parks and public grounds of 
our cities and on the home grounds 
of many of the residents of our towns 
and country. But for every home so 
improved, there are countless others 
unadorned and uncared for. 

One of the obstacles in the way of 
a nation’s progress is: bleak, unkept, 
unhomelike homes. Neglected city 
lots and homes and uncared for coun- 
try places constitute the kind of civic 
advertisement that this country does 
not want, The places where we live 
should be made attractive and im- 
pressive. They advertise a country’s 
ideals of comfort and beauty. 


Selection of the Site. 


Few persons have the opportunity 
to select their home grounds. Most 
buyers and all renters must take what 
they can get—some other man’s selec- 
tion—and then ii is “up to them” to 
bring. about an improvement, should 
such be necessary. For those wha. 
are about to choose grounds suitable 
for the requirements of a home, the 
following general principles are of- 
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fered, whether the home is to be pre- 
tentious or humble: 

1. The smaller the area, the more 
nearly level it should be. This ap- 
plies particularly in urban localities. 
Considerable variety of surface and 
a sky line can be secured by grading 
and planting the lawn, and the slight 
undulating contours that can be thus 
secured are as agreeable and restful 
as the longer undulations and sudden 
curves that may be had in locations 
of greater area. 

2. For small lots, an oblong or 
square shape is most convenient for 
arrangement. If the plot is oblong, 
the narrower width should be along 
the street. It is always possible, of 
course, to meet any~kind of a Afft- 
culty in the shape of a lot, but it is 
wise not to court difficulties, if pos- 
sible. z= 

3. The character of the adjoining 
property is important. Among un- 
desirable adjacent features are 
swamps, stagnant pools, undrained 
stables, stone quarries, gravel pits, 
dumping grounds, unsightly objects, 
such as billboards, and all kinds of 
nuisances to the eye, the ear or the 
nostrils. On the other hand one 
might’ well wish to be neighbored by 
groves of trees, a park, fields of 
grass, running streams, well kept 
lawns and so forth. 

4. Comfort and convenience are 
probably the most important consid- 
erations. These must be provided for 
to make the place permanently satrs- 
factory. The attractive spot is not 
always the most convenient: The 
city man who contemplates building 
in the suburbs should select a site 
where the conveniences are suitable, 
such as nearness to business, schools, 
water supply, sewerage and so on, 
and where the local conditions are 
readily adaptable to home improve- 
ments. One of the most important 
of the latter is the character of soil. 
This will be referred to later. 


The Place for the House. 


After the lot is chosen,- whether 
large or small, the site for the house 
must be selected. The house should 
be the center and _ the key-point of 
the entire design of the smallest us 
well as the largest city or country 
place. A badly located house often 
spoils the value of the design of the 
entire place. As the house is' the 
chief consideration, its location must 





be studied from its different aspects: 
There are health considerations and 
conveniences, means of entrance and 
exit, and the exposure and outlook of 
the rooms to be considered. The 
path system of the place and their 
connection with the street, out-build- 
ings and the garden are factors tn 
the problem. Protection from winter 
winds and the easy access of sum- 
mer breezes must not be forgotten. 

On large grounds, other things be- 
ing considered, the house should be 
placed on the highest elevation. The 
grounds should slope away from it. 
On small lots, this factor can be ef- 
fected in a lesser degree by proper 
grading. Where the plot is not large, 
the house should be set as far back 
from the street as possible, after al- 
lowing space at the rear for the 
vegetable garden. 

Provide for having the main view 
of lawn and grounds to be seen from 
the living rooms and piazza. Varia- 
tions of effect may be managed in 
many ways. By shifting the house a 
little, fine views that otherwise might 
be hidden may be open. Vistas. of 
distant scenes may perhaps be had 
by placing the house at one side or 
other of the _ grounds. Varying 
glimpses of the house itself may be 
had on approach, on large grounds, 
by a judicious arrangement of waJks 
and drives, and by planting trees and 
shrubs with this purpose in mind. 

If there is to be a stable and other 
out-buildings, their location must 
also be taken into account. On large 
places they should be located some 
distance away from the house; ~on 
small lots, nearby and _ screened or 
made to appear a part of the domain 
of the house by having the buildings 
attached. 

The next article of this series will 
deal with the making and manage- 
ment of lawns, including the general 
plan of lawns. The soil and its prep- 
aration, fertilizing, grading and leyel- 
ing, producing the turf and other 
factors will be discussed later. 





THE BEST SEED FOR BEST RE- 
SULTS IN GARDENING. 





The following percentages will serve 
as a guide to the gardener in determin- 
ing whether seeds are of high enough 
germinating quality to sow. It should 
be remmebered, however, that seeds 
vary in their germinating capacity 
with the conditions under which they 
were matured and harvested. Every 
farmer knows that corn of one year’s 
growth will not give the same test 
as that from another year’s growth. 
Nevertheless, the person with limited 
experience will be helped in this work 
by the use of the percentages given in 
the following paragraph: 

Asparagus seed should test from 80 
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to 84 per cent; common beans, from 
90 to 95 per cent; Hma beans, 90 per 
cent; beets from 135 to 150 per cent 
for the ordinary garden varieties, 
while mangels and sugar beets should 
test from 180 to 200 per cent, (what 
we commonly call beet seed is a fruit, 
each of which contains one or_more 
seeds, thus accounting for the seem- 
ingly erroneously high percentages); 
cabbage, 90 per cent; carrots from 70 
to 75 per cent; cauliflower from 85 to 
90 per cent; celery, from 75 to 80 per 
cent; corn, 85 to 90 per cent; cucum- 
bers, 85 per cent; eggplant, 50 to 60 
per cent; lettuce, 90 to 95 per cent; 
muskmelon, 85 to 90 per cent; onion, 
85 per cent; parsley, 75 to 80 per cent; 
parsnip, 70 to 75 per cent; peas, 90 to 95 
per cent; pumpkin, 85 percent; pep- 
pers, 60 to 65 per cent; radish, 85 to 
90 per cent; rhubarb, 80 per cent; sal- 
sify, 80 to 85 per cent; spinash, 75 to 
80 per cent; squash, 80 per cent; to- 
mato, 80 to 85 per cent; turnips, 90 to 
95 per cent; watermelon, 80 to 82 per, 
cent. 

If the seeds are poor, the gardener 
should seek a different supply, for the 
cost of the seed is a very meagre part 
of his expense in producing a crop, 
and one can well afford to buy two or 
three supplies. of seed rather than 
waste his labor upon the land and 
have his crop fail because the seeds 
are not good. This is the reason why 
the gardener should look after this 
matter early and secure another order 
should the first supply fail. Then, too, 
seedsmen are aware that the early 
purchasers are careful men who in- 
vestigate what they are buying and 
so are more likely to sell their highest 
grade of seeds to them, knowing that 
late purchasers will not have oppor- 
tunity to test their seed before putting 
them in the ground. 


The planting of good seeds is just as 
important to the gardener, whether he 
be growing- for comniercial purposes 
or for the satisfaction of himself and 
family, as is the. selection of dairy 
cows to the man who is producing 
milk. The poor cow is sure to be fed 
at a loss, even when fed the highest 
grade of grain and roughage and given 
the most careful attention as to sta- 
bling and bodily comfort. Preparing 
the soil ever so well cannot give a 
maximum crop when the seeds sown 
are of low vitality. It is true that soil 
preparation and soil feeding make a 
better crop than would result from 
poorly prepared soil, but the quality 
of the seed limits the benefits to be 
derived from this care. “Good seeds 
bring a glad harvest,” is an old say- 
ing, and while it may be trite, modern 
investigation has proven it to be true. 
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When to Plant Vegetables 


temperature, 


‘too late, and other species too early. even though not Hterally killed, be so 

In gardening, it should be borne in stunted and injured by the as nov- 
mind that there are two extremes of er.to make satisfactory plants: 
above or below which attention to planting go as to give each 


This 


garden seeds of any species cannot species its proper temperature is one 


Best Time for Sowing Seeds of Various =" 


Kinds In Hotbeds and. In the Garden. 
By Dr. J. C. Whitten, Missouri. grees Fahrenheit. In between 
two extremes, each species finds a 


above zero, Fahrenheit. The higher 
temperature is something over 100 de- 


The lower temperature is the of the most important points in suc- 
freezing point of water or 32 degrees cessful vegetable growing. 


Grow a Succession. 


Some of the vegetables mentioned 
these here mature quickly, last for but a 


(Continued on Page 10.) 





early in the spring Can I safely 10; sweet potatoes, March 1 to March best growth. This most favorable tem- 

make my garden?” This question 10. Early head lettuce may also be perature is called the “optimum tem- 
is founded upon the supposition that secured by starting the seeds in late perature” for that species. 
along in spring, there comes a day February and transplanting the well arly, Medium and Late Groups. 
when it is best for gardens to be developed plants into the open field There aré a number of species of 
planted, irrespective of the species of later. . vegetables which do best if started 
plants that grow in them. Not infre- Cabbage and 4auliflower plants Yriie the weather is cool. They will 
quently, on the farm, it is customary should be moved from the hotbed to make growth at slightly above the 
to take a day off and make the garden. the open field about the last week in fretsing point, and: they “ill cedure 
The idea is that once this troublesome March; tomato plants about the first more or less freezing without serious 
job is out of the way, it will no longer of May; lettuce the middle of April; injury. Such species should be plant- 
interfere with farm work. There is no sweet potato plants the middle of May, ed as early as the ground can be work- 
best day on which to make a garden, but during a warm spell when the soil ed in spring. Among them are the fol- 


T HE beginner often asks: “How pers and egg plants, March 1 to March temperature at which it will make its 

















but there is a proper time for the plant- is not cold. 
ing of each species which is growing in Starting Vegetables Outdoors. 
the Gees It should be borne in mind‘that dif- 


lowing: Onions, garden peas, sweet 
peas, parsnip, spinach and salsify. In | COW PEAS Michigan, Favorite, New Rca and Wore 
Central Missouri, these may be start-| tion L.C BROWN, Legrange, Hitinck 








ed in February or early March. 


Sowing in Hotbeds. h ea 
£ ferent garden vegetables each hav Anotienr oietan winks air ok ainda 


A number of species of vegetables different temperature 
may be greatly hastened in their ma- Some do best in cool weather and in 


turity by starting the seeds in hotbeds a cool soil. Others grow successfully middie of March consists of lettuce, 


eee anott Buy Trees At Wholesale 
requiremen only slightly later, perhaps about the | uy $ t 
and Save and Dealers’ Profits. 


: ; i Apple trees : Peach trees 
in late winter and transplanting the only after the weather and the soil sey ——t = Man or crete | Obert trees Saber 100, Ailoi the bent $7 per. tote 
plants to the open garden/ when out- have become warm later in the season. eae ra oe Ber se - bb. 4" Bearing Strawperrfor por Ot it's Pro- 
side temperatures become safe. For Some of our garden vegetables are mlower end peek 8, Cabbage, CaU- | find Raspberries $8 per 100 > Harest Bink erg 

i i i > t heat for . : we.d r 7 reigit gn al 
this latitude the hotbed should be tropical plants, and need grea The nedt group’ “whiéh’ Gay be | pram. Wel @ frei t goal orders amounting to 


started about the middle of February their 
and planted between the middle and colder countries and will not thrive 


. i f 
growth; others are natives ©” planted between the first and the mid- | WOLSINGER BROTHERS MURSERI, Box 122 Bosedale, Kamere 





the last of February when it has estab- well-after the burning heat of summer @!¢ of April, consists of sweet corn, 


lished the proper degree of heat. comes on. Not infrequently, the grow- 

Early cabbage and-cauliflower seeds er fails entirely with certain vegeta- 
should be started in hotbeds from bles because he plants all his garden 
February 15 to February 20. Early vegetables at the same time. Some 
tomatoes, February 20 to March 1; pep- species may have been started much 


warm, and which will be killed often 
by a slight frost. This comprises lima 
beans, okra or gumbo, cucumbers, 
melons, cantaloupes, peppers and egg 
plant. The latter should not be plant- 


Varieties of Vegetables for Market stvt isc. or cury sue. toe 
killed by frost, but if cool evenings 
Garden. and for Home Use 

















PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., 


tomatoes and early garden beans. A| This Splendid Watch Free 


still later group comprises those which Our fully guaranteed 
will not make growth until the soil is American made Watch is 
highly engraved, stem~ 


wind, stem set, sintulated 
gold finish; desirable size 
for ladies or gents; late thin 
model, fancy bevel, new de- 
sign. Given free for selling 
only 20 large, beautiful art 
and religious pictures at 10c 
each. We trust you with 
pictures until sold. Send 
name today. We give a 
splendid fob for promptness, 


Dept. 8. W., ST. LOUIS. MO, 














prevail after they come up, they will 
~ 
By The Edit.or 


their particular conditions. The fol- 
lowing tabulated list suggests the 
names of many of the standard sorts 
that are grown extensively on truck 
farms, and also some varieties of best 
sometimes are at a loss to know quality for growing in one’s own 
which to select. Experienced grow- kitchen garden. All the good varie- 
ers, of course, have the names of ties are not included in the list. Those 


The varieties of vegetables worth 
growing either in the commercial 
market garden or in the private home 
garden are so many that beginners 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


NEARLY FREE 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOP: 





varieties at their fingers’ tips and mentioned will do well, however, in 
know the kinds that do best under most parts of this country. 





Class of Vegetable. For Commercial Purposes. 


For Home Gardens. 





Asparagus.....+.- Palmetto, Colossal. Palmetto, Argenteuil, Columbian. 

Bean ..... eceeeee+| Dwarf Brittle Wax, Wardwell’s| Early Golden Wax, Wardwell’s and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 
Kidney Wax, Stringless Green Kidney Wax, Valentine, bush ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
Pod, Valentine, Refugee, Large| kinds; Caseknife, Kentucky | J!t—the solar ¢ye-piece alone is worth more than that 


White Marrowfat. 


Beet......eeseeee+ | Egyptian, Crosby, Eclipse, Long] Egyptian, Crimson Globe, De- | has a multiplicity of u ies phaae 
Blood. troit Dark Red. seo-— 2 

Brussels Sprouts... | Dalkeith, Long Island Improved. Dalkeith, Holborn, Imp. Dwarf. pa = never dimmed—each day dis- 

GabbaGe, .cccisee - | Barly Jersey Wakefield, Early | Jersey Wakefield, Glory of Enk- } ee "nee new delight. Distinguish 
Summer, Winningstadt, Late Flat huizen, Winningstadt, Succes- ib] " ye oe Read signs invis- 
Dutch, Danish Ball Head, Red] sion, Late Flat Dutch, Chester - Siento ed eye. Use it in cases 
Rock, Vertus Savoy. Savoy. { - 

Carrot...... +eeeee | Chantenay, Danvers, Nantes, Scarlet|}Early Scarlet Horn, Danvers) gl Excelstor, Multt-focal pa 


Intermediate. 
Caullflower.....+.+. | Snowball, Erfurt. 

| ++eee | White Plume, Paris Golden Yellow, 
Pascal. 
Corn, sweet.......+| Early White 


Cory, Early Giant, 


Perry's Hybrid, Country Gentle- Peep-O-Day, Stowell’s Ever- Used as a microscope it is fo 
| Hybri: y und of infi 
Ge man, Stow ell’s Evergreen. , Sreen. discovering microbes and germs in plants Se ee 
ucumber....seee+. | Early White Spine, Arlington, Ever-|Early White Spine, Cool and The Excelsior Multi- coal Telescope is mechanically oun. 


green White Spine. 


Egeplant.......+.-| Early Long Purple, New York Im- 


proved. Beauty. is over ong. Circumfer 
Kohlrabl...ccccess ~~ White Vienna, Early Purple | Same. tofore telescopes of this size “with” ooke aaa a 
enna. muiti-focal lenses, have_sold for $8 to $10 
Leek..... seeeeeee+]) Broad-leaved Flag, Musselburgh. Same. We do not claim our telescope a - bom py BS 


Lettuce.... Grand Rapids, Nonpareil, Big .Bos- 


ton, Trianon Cos. — Salamander, Trianon be; that would be unreasonable: but it is 2 waliee 

OS. w d F . 
Muskmelon........| Extra Early Citron, Emerald Gem,|Emerald Gem, Rocky Ford, 7 tnterchangesble ehicotioe tenses ee eves with 
Osage, Paul Rose, Rocky Ford. Hackensack. and hazy atmosphere. the othar’ jn auton ag Ang ~ 


Melon, water....../Cuban Queen, Klieckley’s 
Mammoth Iron Clad. 
Onion......+ee+e++] Southport Globe, Yellow Globe Dan- 


Sweet, 


Parsley...+eesesee | Triple Moss Curled. 


Parsnip. .ccccossse oe Crown, Geurnsey, Elcombe’s| Early Round, Hollow Crown. L, 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar 
te ant. is a . 
Peas....+se+eeee+. | Extra Early, Gradus, American Won-|Extra Early, Excelsior, Strata- remese Freee ne: a1 Witnessed the eclipse at the 


der, Telephone, Heroine, Strata- 
_gem, various Marrowfats, 
Peper. . cs cecshmnes sipepolitan, Ruby King, Chinese 
jiant. 
Early Ohio, Irigh Cobbler, Carmen 
No. 1, Delaware, Rural New 
; Yorker. 
Pumpkin: .c0sedhee Sager, Winter Luxury, Connecticut 
: eld. 


Radish.....secee00. | Rosy Gem, Scarlet Turnip Rooted for 

forcing, French Breakfast, Char- 

tier, Strasburg. 

Hemeed's Swede, American Purple 
‘op. 

Rhubarb. ...eess.s] St. Martin, Linneaus, 

Salsify......e.ee+-]| Sandwich Island. 

Spinach....sees++. | Victoria, Bloomsdale, Flandrs. 


Squash....+see.ee.| Boston Marrow, various Hubbards, 
egetable Marrow. 


Potato. ..cosdusacz 


Rutabaga...sccose 


Peeks Chard. «ose Me odina 
OMBtO....seeeeee | Warliana, Chalk’s Jewel, Ignotum, | Barliunea, Dwarf Stone, Su 
Stone, Matchless, Trophy, Plenti-| Ponderosa, Pientitul: also fae. 


TUIDID...ceccccoes Snowball, Early Milan. 








Black Mexic 


Crisp, 
New York 


Black-seeded 


. citron use 


Same. 


Eureka, Ear 


for(| table 
Same. 


Wonder, pole beans; Hender- 
son’s Bush Lima. 


Chantenay. 

Snowball, Dry Weather. 

Same. For a pink, Rose Ribbed 
Paris or London Red. 


Improved Long Green, 
Boston Pickling. 


Cole’s Early, Ice Cream. For 


Danvers, Southport, White Globe, 


gem, Gradus, Heroine. 
Neapolitan, Ruby King, Chill. 


Carmen No. 
Sugar, Large Cheese. 
Same and also Icicle. 


Same, These are Swede turnips 
use. 
Victoria for Spri 8 
r or Spring Sowing; New 
Z ‘for m + Ay 


Bush Scallop, Esse Hybrid, 
ubbard, Delicious. , 


cy kinds, like Yellow Pear, ete. 
Snowball, Orange Jelly. 


an, Golden Bantam, 


Improved, Black 





Curled Simpson, 


Colorado. 


vers, Ailsa Craig, Prieztaker, Red Prizetaker, White Queen. Use 8. Pa ~o 
Wethersfield, and for pickling, Dutch sets for green onions. PE sorte Be janes Say. Jaree Feng 3 ae cout 
Silverskin. and can tell colors ahd count windows in house.” a 


ly Pe a Delaware, 


idsummer. 















Here’s a bargain. Never before has it béen possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyeptece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
Patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Burope with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses, 
Excelsior Multi-foeal Telescope 


scope 

tion trips, and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers-in the surf; tourists climbing up 
the winding paths. 





rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to poe mt da Hy , pocket when closed, but when opened 


in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 


clear atmosphere, increasing the w ° 
“ae about 50 per cent. Sewer fe ay = ve 
ULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MILES AWAY 


SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 


Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 80 per cen 


concealed.” COULD 
SEE SUN SPO 
Rutland, Vt, Feb. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K. 


I. have seen the ts on th 
my life.—Dan C. ‘Sarrora. © sun for the first time in 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















718 LUCAS AVE., 
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This ts to be a medley, you 
tae. | from flower to fruit ona’? trate to 
tree. 


VIR QNAIRD 
&GARDEN 


The fruit field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the ee, 
its garments green and ye 

. ¥ —Shakespeare. 

Beds of various herbs forever green 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 
—Homer. 

Whistle and hoe, sing as you go, 

Shorten the row by the songs dacs # pew. 


LAWN & 
LANDSCAPE 


S$, set a tree on your lawn 
te Swill blossom when ieee 
—Anon. 
For in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than fruits and flowers; 
contentment, peace of 









Kind thoughts, 


mind 
And joy for weary hours. 
—Mitford. 


GROWING TOMATOES AS A COM- 
MERCIAL CROP. 

















The tomato is one of the many 
vegetables that has come into gen- 
eral use in the last few years. When 
plentiful they are used by rich and 
poor and when scarce and high are 
used as a luxury. The tomato is 
grown over a very wide area, but 
there are localities and different soils 
best adapted to the growth of the 
crop. 

Tomato seed for early planting in 
this latitude should be sown the last 
of February in hotbeds or _ green- 
houses, and when the plants are three 
or four inches high they should be 
transplanted four to six inches apart 
into well prepared cold frames or 
light hotbeds. 

Seed for the main or late crop 
should be sown from the first to the 
fifteenth of April in frames where 
they can be protected. Give plenty 
of ventilation and remove covering 
if weather is mild. 

Many growers set early plants from 
seed bed to field without transplant- 
ing, but the plants are long and not 
strong like transplanted ones and, if 
weather conditions are not just right, 
it is hard to get a stand. 

Time of Setting. 

Early tomatoes should be planted 
from the Ist to the 15th of May, fol- 
lowing this method of setting the 
transplanted plants: 

The bed where the plants afe grow- 
ing should be thoroughly watered a 
few hours before you are ready to 


HOURTINOLT OleE 





















plant. Start at one end of the bed 
and lift the plants with a shovel. 
Each plant will have a large lump of 
earth and the plants should be care- 
fully handled and put into crates or 
boxes and taken to the field where 
they are to be set. 

We use the lister to open up a fur- 
row four or five inches deep. A man 
follows with a spade and digs holes 
three or four inches deep in this fur- 
row the distance apart the plants 
are to be set. Drop a plant in each 
hole and draw enough soil to the plant 
so that it will stand up; follow with 
water, giving a quart to each plant, 
and as scon as the water settles pull 
enough soil to each one so that it ts 


The first pickings while they are 
high and scarce are packed in half- 
bushel: baskets and sold to the stores 
and hucksters, Later when more 
plentiful they are picked when half 
ripe and packed in  twenty-pound 
climax baskets and sold to shippers. 
The late crop is packed in half-bushel 
baskets and sold to dealers for can- 
ning or in the climax basket for the 
shippers as market conditions war- 
rant. 

The tomatoes are graded for mar- 
ket uniform in size, sound and free 
from any defects, the small ones and 
the surplus being sold to the preserv- 
North To- 





ing works.—F, P. Rude, 
peka, Kan. 
TRUCK FARMING IN THE STATE 


OF MISSISSIPPI. 


offers to the world a 
the 


Mississippi 
wide range of opportunities in 





Tomatoes Will Grow Anywhere, but to Have Big Smooth Ones, they Must | 
Be Given Proper Care. 


held firmly erect. Cultivate at once 
and fill the furrow. 

Late tomatoes are set from the 1°th 
of May to the 15th of June, usually 
direct from the seed bed with a two- 
horse transplanter. Keep. well culti- 
vated and free from weeds. 

The early dwarf varieties we set 
three by four feet, the medium varie- 
ties three by five feet and the late or 
large varieties four by six feet. 

The early varieties do best in sandy 
or light soil and the late varieties, 
medium or heavy soil. 

For the early varieties we grow 
Kansas Standard, Dwarf Champion, 
Earliana; for main crop and late, 
New Stone and Matchless. 





} 


trucking industry. From the north | 


extending to the gulf coast along the |} 
two trunk lines, will be found thou- | 
sands of acres of cheap land that is | 
admirably adapted to the growing of | 
vegetable crops. 

The winters are mild, the soil a} 
sandy loam, and the rainfall suffi- | 
cient to produce several crops on the | 
same land each year. Where irriga- | 


tion is practiced it is possible to ma- | —_ ae eee oS 
ture as many as four crops in one} over every factory in the wortd 


year. 

At Crystal Springs will be found | 
one of the largest inland trucking | 
sections of this country. Located as | 
it is on the main line of the Illinois | 
Central, ready access is afforded <i 


' 








A Planting Guide For Vegetables — | 





































Depth to Seeds or 
Name of Crop. Plant, Distance Distance Be- Plants for Time to Plant]/Time Required REMARKS. 
(in inches) |Apart.in Rows] tween Rows. [Single Row of Outside. to Mature. 
100 feet. 

Asparagus....... 6 1% feet. 3 to 4 feet. 70 plants. April or May. 2 years. Use plants, not seeds. 
Beans, bush..... 2 9 inches. 2 feet. 2 ~=spints. Late April. 40 to 60 days. 
Beans, pole...... 2 3 feet. 3 feet. % pint. Late April. 50 to 75 days. | Plant in hills. 
Beans, bush lima. 2 1 foot. 2 feet. 1% pints. May. 60 to 70 days. | Start some early under glass 
eerie 1 3to6 inches.| 18 inches. 2 ounces. Early spring. | 65 days. Soak seed over night. 
Brussels Sprouts. 14 18\inches. feet. % ounce. April. 120 days. Start in hotbed. 
Cabbage and Cau- 

liflower ....... Y% 2 feet. 3 feet. % ounce. May. 100 to 140 days. | Start in hotbed. 
Carrot..... % 6 inches 15 to18inches} 1 ounce. Early spring. 75 to nee days 
Chard (Swiss ‘a 1 foot. 2 feet. 2 ounces. Early spring. 60 d 
WENN os «ores unas M% 6 inches. 3 feet. % ounce. May. 4 to & aa Start in hotbed. Transplant 

twice. 

ee ere 1 6 to 8 feet. 6 to 8 feet. 1 ounce. Early June. 100 to 120 days. | Start in hotbed. 
Corn, sweet...... 2 9 inches. 3 to 4 feet. ¥% pint. Early May. 60 to 100 days. 
Cucumber....... 1 4 to 5 feet. 4 to 5 feet. % ounce. Late May. se to 75 days. | May be grown in rows. 
Dandelion........ 1% 6 inches. 18 inches. 2 packets. | Karly spring. days. Best crop, following spring. 
Eggplant........ % 2 feet. 3 feet. % ounce. Eariy June. 100 fo 150 days. | Start in hotbed. 
MMGIVE, .. veces Ag 1 foot. 1% feet. 1 ounce. June. 60 to 100 days. 
Horseradish..... 4 15 inches. 2 feet. 80 roots. Early spring. 1 to 2 yeara A perennial. 
OO a 1% 18 inches. 2 feet. % ounce. Early spring. | 100 to 140 days. |Can be started in hotbed. 
Kohirabi........ % 8 inches. 18 inches % ounce. Early spring. 60 to 80 days. 
BGG ccccocccvies 1 6 inches. 15 inches. % ounce. Early spring. | 150 days. 
Lettuce........- % 6 to 12 inches} 12 tol5inches{| % ounce. ay spring. 45 to 70 dayr Start some inside. 
Muskmellon..... 1 6 feet. 6 feet. 4 ounce. Jun 120 to 150 duys. | Start in hotbed. 
Onion seeds...... 1 3 inches. 12to15 inches} 1 ounce. Early spring. | 125 to 15) days. 
Onion sets....... 2 3 inches. 15 to 18 inches] 2 quarts. Early spring. 90 to 120 days. 

TA. sccecoeees ' 2 12 inches, 3 feet. 1 ounce. Early June. {100 to 150 days. 
Parsley......e++- M% 3 to6 inches.| 18 inches. ¥% ounce. Early spring. | 70 to 100 days. | Soak seed over night. 
Parsnip.....«+.++ % 3to4 inches.} 18 inches. % ounce. Early spring. | 125 to 150 days. |Sow lettuce to mark rows. 
PeaS...cscces eae 3 1 inch. 30 inches. 1 quart. Early spring. 50 to 80 da7s. Early kinds in double 

* rews, 9 inches apart. 

Pepper... % 15 to 18 Inches} 2 to 3 feet. % ounce. June. + Lo 140 days. | Start’ in hotbed. 
Potato... 5 18 inches. 8 feet. 1 peck. April. to 120 days. | Early kinds only 2 in. deep 
Pumpkin. 8 feet. 8 feet. % ounce. Early June. 100 to 130 days. 
Radish... 1% 1 Inch. 12 inches. 1 ounce. Early spring. 20 to 35 daya |Sow every two weeks, 
Rhubarb. ° 3 Peer 4 feet. 3 roots. Early spring. 2 to 3 years. 
Rutabaga.. oe # 10 to 12 inches} 2 feet. 1 ounce. July. 75 to 90 days. (Swedish turnips). 
Salsify...... ee50 3 inches. 18 inches. 1 ounce. Early spring. | 150 day: 
Sea-kale......... 1 3 feet. eet. 1 packet. | April. to $ years. A perennial. 
BIBRER 2 cisccecs 1 1to2 inches.} 15 inches. 1 ounce. Early spring. 35 to 60 days. 
Squash, bush 1 4 feet. feet. 1 ounce. Early June. 60 to 75 days. {Can be started in hotbed. 
Squash, late..... 1 6 to 8 feet. 6 to 8 feet. ounce Early June. 110 to 130 days. 
Tomato......... % 3 feet. eet. ounce, May. 100.to 150 dayn. otter, use. plants. 
Turnip, white. % 6 inches. 18 inches. 1 ounce. May. 60 co 70 days. late use sow in July. 
Watermelon..... 1 6 to 8 feet. 6 to 8 feet. % ounce. Barly June. 120 to 140 days. Start in hothed. 























Time to plant depends upon latitude and conditions. The dates mentioned are only approximate for Missourl and North and East. 


| youthe truth about manure spreaders 


| of your manure pr roducts, 


| any price. It’s the most sanitary,most \ 





the large produce centers of the Mid- 
die West and East. A great variety 
of vegetables are grown, Viz; beans, 
peas, turnips, radishes, cabbages, car- 
rots, potatoes, and strawberries. 

South of Jackson, -the state capital, 
will be found.a large acreage. devoted 
to commercial strawberry growing. 
This area extends southward to the 
coast. In this section. the majority 
of growers secure only one crop of 
berries from each planting. The 
plants are put out in early fall, culti- 
vated intensively throughout winter, 
and after the crop is. gathered ~ in 
spring the field is plowed up and uti- 
lized for other plantings. The plants 
are set in rows three feet apart, be- 
ing spaced not more than six inches 
apart in the row. 

There are numerous small cities 
and towns in the state that offer 
tempting inducements to the market 
gardener. The vast majority of vege- 
tables consumed are shipped from the 
north during summer and from ex- 
treme southern points during the win- 
ter months. 

Within recent years the southern 
half of the state .has been depleted 
of its lumber holdings. Due to this 
condition, thousands of acres.of cheap 
land is now offered for sale. This 
land can be purchased in large or 
small tracts. This district is known 
as the Piny Wood section and ac- 
cording to-a number of authorities, 
will in time become the leading cem- 
mercial truck growing section of the 
South. 

Near the coast the pecan and Sat- 
suma orange industry is being high- 
ly developed. In this favored district 
trucking is a necessary adjunct in 












| fly New Low Down No. 8 Spreader 























































with cut under front wheels and trussed 





channel steel frame is positively the best 
spreader in the world. Light draft, end- 
less apron, positive force feed, double §F 
chain drive. Just ask for my book, “A — 

Streak of Gold,”* FREE, and I will tell 
















and how to get the greatest profit out 














Spreaders ato: 

for a 90-day free trial t to test t thorou; ghly 

against any make of separator that even 

sells for twice as much and will let 

you be the juage. Built up to a high 
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Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, 8 


TENN, NURSERY co. a 69, 9 CLEVELAND, Ten 


SEED OATS W1800) SIN PEDIGREE 


The best medium-season an‘ the best yon) ‘on Pie re- 
cleaned, graded seed. Write for samples and price: 
L. ©. BLOWN, LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS. 


Free. 
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FREE 
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People’s Supply Co.; Deg’. RW716 Laces Ave. St. 
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the Mid- utilizing the vacant space between 
t variety the trees until the orchard comes in- 
b; beans, to bearing.—C. J. Hayden, Mississippi " 
wd —- Agricultural College. : 
? po OLD SEED SOMETIMES USEFUL “i 
geowsne- Some tests made in France showed & 
d to the that two-year-old carrot seed gives 3 
majority less leafy plants and more highly col- a 
crop_of ored roots than fresh seed. ~ With 2 
ng. The pumpkins, squashes, melons and gher- W 
all, Culti- kins, seed two and threé years old % 
t winter, proved most satisfactory. ' 
ered » in In a general way, therefore, it may ; 
and uti- be stated that while fresh seed gives , 
he plants the best results, there are some ex- : 
part, be- ceptions, more particularly in the case a 
ix inches of vegetables. Generally speaking, it i 
¢. may be stated that fresh seed should 
all cities be used when it is desired to produce ag 
at offer a plant with a strong leaf growth, d 
a market while for plants which it is desired 
of wege- should head or fruit well, like cabbage, 
from the melons, cucumber, eic., it is preferable 
irom ex- to use seed that is two cr three years} f a 
the win- old. 
pie 2 br ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES, 4 
deplete | Ae | ¥ 
e to this You cannot plant poor off-type pota- 1 P ; : 
a — toes year after year, and get good re- f * 
e, Ss , rn * 
eg sults. ' 
is known A potted plant must have air about <3 
and ac- the roots and good drainage, as it FS 
thorities, would in the garden. = 
ing com- Rhubarb roots, stored in the cellar, —— 7 ; 
on of the may now be started into growth and ' cE i 
i will give good sialks in a few weeks. a c= = = ——E = 
igh- Large beets may be put in moist soil == : u EE LEE= 
ay oh near a sunny window, and give a few —S = | eA 
jjunct in crops of greens between now and 


spring. 

Jardinieres in which water is al- 
lowed to stand make good graves for 
house plants. Keep-them free of water 
if you want healthy plants. 


In some sections it would be worth 
while to set out plantations of young 


spruce trees to use in later years for 


Christmas trees or ornamental plant- ’ 
ing. 
No home is complete without a wifd- D E S C R : pp T | 0 he SEND NO MONEY--- 


break and shrubs, vines, and flowers. 
Now is_a good time to procure cata- 
logues and plan for better surround- 
ings for the home. 
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41 EXTRA GIFTS 


Be the first person tn your neigh- The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
these dinner sets to readers of our peepee’ a ots art of these magni — one wer vas for the tae 
i er. B we are not ishes.. Sign the coupon . of you, but we are goin 
pn AE ovale want ““ distribute “ht now, and mail it to me today, to give you pr splendid set of 40 beau- 

t e f these and I. will send you one of our large tiful high-class souvenir post card« 
a — : peer = o ts—and S@mple needle cases, containing 115 printed in may colors (no trash) as 
ae ee nner = s ee of the very best needles in all useful an extra inducement for you to bw 
you can have a set , tos only om “4 sizes. We will also send you a picture prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
up your mind to read this announce- of the dinner set showing the dishes plete your dinner set order the 40 


We have given a great many of 


Cut flowers keep best in clean water 
and pure air. It is a good plan to 
change the water daily and cut off an 
inch or so of the stem at the same 


time. This keeps the flowers fresh} ment. These are not ordinary prem- ‘ dsome t 
and firm. ium dishes—they are made of pure = Rw denon brilliancy and handso Pos cards are yours. 
white ware that will last for years : But that’s not all by any means— 


for another| with ordinary care. It only requires Every woman needs needles, and we have an extra surprise gift that we 





¢.—Catalog product. Now is a good time to con- risks and trust you with the needle co 

ELAND, TERR. sider potato seed in farmers’ club —_ ph yg nel gw tatheng tines cases, because I know after you get UP ON 
E meetings. oain aie irainary care of them. my complete outfit and see the beauti- 

eoDAy, One potato-grower at the Iowa State| * If you could buy these dishes from SE Galores picture at the Gee, Jest TO DAY 

sts. Pure, re : ‘ . dealer they would cost you #5 they will look when you take them 

en Horticultural Society’s meeting told} Your local dealer ney wom bly woald ou of the box as the lady is doi2g 

z, ILLENOIS. how, by the continual selection of his a ypc could Ae afford sll But above, you will be as anxious to get a | Colman’s Rural World, 

. arg tubers in the field each year for 20 set as. she was and equally as pleased. St. Louis, Mo. 








Azaleas may be kept 
season, although the flowers will not 
be so good. Gradually reduce the wa- 
ter supply and keep in a cool place 
until next May, when the plants-may 
be put in a shady place and rested 
until about September 1. 

Some very pretty poinsettia pots 
have been shown this year, made up of 
poinsettias and ferns. The ferns give 
a pretty setting for the scarlet flowers 
and when the flowers are gone the 
ferns make a pretty basket for several 
months. 


It is possible to have iris in flower 
for about six weeks, if careful choice 
of varities is made. Begin early with 
the dwarf Siberian roots and continue 
to the larger German kinds. Japanese 
varieties are excellent in a favorable 
climate. 

Better community co-operation in 
growing potatoes of one or two va- 
rieties and then careful grading would 
mean thousands of dollars to some sec- 
tions of this country and the establish- 
ment of a steady market for their 


a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 
large plates, 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes 

deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 


He RAAana 











Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the ied roses 
with the green fcliage is so ral that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process, the delicate ename] 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 





years, and by the rigid culling out of 
anything not up to his standard for 
seed, he had built up an exceptionally 
good strain of seed. This was done 
without buying new seed. 

Watch ‘the new house plants, ob- 
tained at Christmas time. Rementber 
they are from a greenhouse, in which 
the air ig moist, so water. frequently 
and thoroughly. A good way is to set 
the pot in a tub or pan and sprinkle 
the leaves, . If it-is @ flowering plant, 


they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery i: America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our specia] rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 





be careful not to 
Sowers. to get water on the | 


when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours, If they like it, 
tell? them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will write 
you about when you sign the coupon. 


You won't have a bit of icouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbor and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us durirg your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. Hundreds of 
successful dish earners have earned 
their dishes the same day they re- 
ceived their needle cases. 


Write your name on the coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
night, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mai] which will 
tell you all about our wonderful 
dinner set and 41 extra gifts, which 
we give for promptness. 


You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 


You will be surprised, astonished, at 
the ease with which you can earn this 
dinner set. 


The first thing to do is to send me 


Your name on the coupon and the 


whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instructions 
for getting the dishes and 41 beautiful 
extra gifts, will be sent you by return 
mail, so you won't have to lose any 
time in getting 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Missouri. 


will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name, 


You také no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn. the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wrat 
needles you dispose of. 


I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the freight 
charges on the dishes, My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time t at you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 


Remember, the coupon starts every 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 





MAIL THIS 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about vour big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obliga- |; 
tion in signing this coup-~- 


NG@MO seccecseceseceterceesivacs 
P. O. ccccccccevcccescesesstoces 


R. F. Dunc eesee + -Mtete. ss cmecese 
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WHEN TO PLANT VEGETABLES, 


(Continued from Page 7.) 

short season, and a succession of them 
should be grown in order to have them 
fresh for the table at all seasons of the 
year. Among those vegetables which 
should be planted once a month for 
succession are lettuce, beets, peas, Car- 
rots and radishes. 

Radishes soon become pithy, woody 
and strong after they have reached 
proper size for the table. It is bet- 
ter to make repeated sowings a month 
apart. Lettuce soon goes to seed aft- 
er it has reached its best maturity for 
the table, so young plants should be 
kept constantly coming on. Beets, 
particularly in this climate, become 
woody with age and lose their crisp- 
ness and sweet flavor. Those to be 
started for winter should not be plant- 
ed earlier than the first of August. 
Carrots are a delicious garden vegeta- 
ble when young. One reason why they 
are not more often grown for winter 
storage is because they are usually 
planted in early spring and by autumn, 
they become so woody as to be un- 
palatable. Carrots for keeping over 
winter should be started in late July or 
early August. 

While it is feasible to start some of 
these short season crops late for a 
winter supply of vegetables, it is equal- 
ly as important to plant those which 
need a long season for maturity such 
as onions, parsnips and salsify as 
early as possible. Vegetables to be 
good should be pushed as rapidly as 
possible after they are planted. They 
should be given frequent and thorough 
cultivation so they will make contin- 
ual, rank, succulent growth. It is 


necessary to stir the soil as early as 
feasible after every rain to prevent 
the formation of a crust, and to aerate 
Weeds should never be al- 
Once a garden 


the soil. 
lowed to get a start. 
of small vegetables becomes infested 
with weeds, it may be more trouble- 
some and expensive to clean them out 
than the vegetables are worth. Fur- 
thermore, vegetables that struggle for 
a time in competition with weeds or in 
a crusty soil are frequently so weak- 
ened in their growth that they may 
never give satisfactory returns. 





THE HOW AND WHEN OF SEED 
SOWING IN THE NORTH. 


Hardy seeds, such as onion, spinach, 
and lettuce, may be sown as soon as 
the ground can be worked. Seeds of 
corn, cucumber and squash cannot be 
sown until the ground becomes warm. 
Much depends on the kind of seed 
and on the physical condition of the 


he See 
“The Man With the Hoe.” 


soil. Seeds always should be sown in 
freshly-stirred soil as they then will 
be placed in direct contact with moist- 
ure. On heavy soils, sow after a rain 
rather than before it. In soils where 
a crust forms it is advisable to keep 
the surface moist until the seedlings 
from very fine seeds have pushed 
through. 

The proper depth to sow depends al- 
so upon the kind and size of seed. 
Smali seeds usually are sown from 
one-half to one inch deep, although 
celery, and some others cannot be 
planted so deeply. Plant peas, beans 
and corn from two to four inches deep. 
Seeds may be sown somewhat deeper 

in sandy soils than in heavy clay, 
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IT WILL 
MAKE 
YOUR HOME 
MORE 
CHEERFUL 
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DESCRIPTION 


We have sent hundreds of these beau- 
tiful parlor lamps and vases to homes 
all over the United States. But we are 
not satisfied—we want to distribute a 
great many more of these magnificent 
parlor lamps and vases—and you can 
have a set if you will do us a small 
favor. These are not ordinary parlor 
lamps or vases—they are made of ex- 
cellent. ware, beautifully decorated and 
will. last for years with ordinary care. 
It only requires a few minutes every 
now and then, and this lamp and the 
two vases belong to you. 

The decorations of this parlor lamp 
and two vases consist of full blown 
red roses and buds with sprays of 
green leaves. This work is guaranteed 
to be done with the artist’s brush— 
hand painted. The globe, blown heavy 


center refiects the light through the 
decoration, and brings ‘t out in bold, 
clear relief, casting a soft, mellow light 
most pleasing. All metal parts are 
solid brass, heavily lacquered to pre- 
vent tarnish. The base is of Ormulu 
gold, highly polished, with genuine 
Eagle Burner. Fitted with clear, crys- 
tal, toughened chimney. The lamp 
holds over two quarts of oil, which 
makes frequent refilling unnecessary. 

Lamp stands 18 inches high; globe 
is 7% inches in diameter, 7 inches 
high and measures 21 inches around. 
The four-footed base is 6% inches wide; 
weight is 2% pounds, 

The hand-painted vases are 7 inches 
high, and & inches wide. They meas- 
ure 15 inches around the largest part, 
with a base of 3% inches wide. Weight 
of vases, 26 ounces. The complete set, 
including lamp and vases, weigh 4% 
pounds. 

If you could buy this lamp and the 
two vases from your local dealer they 
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would cost you so much money you 
probably would feel you could not af- 
ford them. But they are not for sale 
—they are made to our exclusive order 
by the famous Fostoria Glass Works of 
Moundsville, W. Va. and each lamp and 
vase bears the trade-mark of the 
famous Fostoria Glass Works, thus 
guaranteeing them to be genuine. You 
will find Fostoria parlor lamps and 
vases for sale in only the best stores, 


>>>>5> 
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at the top and bottom and thin in the - 
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This Beautiful Parlor 

Lamp and Two Vases 
40 Extra Articles 


Our Easy 
Offer 


The coupon starts everything. 
Sign it and we will send you a 
large illustration in colors, show- 
ing this beautiful big Parlor 
Lamp with its handsome decora- 
tions of red, green and gold. 

We will also send you a sample 
of our big Art and Religious pic- 
tures. These pictures are in 
many colors, are 12x16 inches in 
size, and are all the rage. Each 
picture is a faithful reproduction 
of the world’s most famous 
paintings. 

Fill out the coupon below and 
send it in to us and we will 
send you a sample picture, which 
you will be proud to show your 
friends. 

When you get the sample pic- 
ture we want you to show it to 
16 of your friends and neighbors, 
and tell them about a very spe- 
cial offer whereby each person 
you see can get one of our beau- 
tiful pictures free. 

As soon as we get the coupon 
below with your name and ad- 
dress on it We will lay aside one 
of these handsome Parlor Lamps 
and two Vases, and 40 extra 
articles, and send you the big 
sample picture for yourself, to- 
gether with full instructions, and 
everything necessary to make the 
little work easy for you, so that 
as soon as you finish your work 
we can send you the Parlor 
Lamp, the two Vases, and the 40 
extra articles by express without 
a minute’s delay. An offer could 
not be more liberal or more fafr 
ay we know you will be delight- 
ed. 

My whole pian is so simple 
you can’t fail to earn a Parlor 
Lamp and the two Vases if you 
pm only make up your mind to 

0 80; 
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FREE 


For Promptness 
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IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 
BUT A 
FEW HOURS 
EASY WORK 
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The parlor lamp and the two vases “ 
alone will more than repay you for the 
little favor I ask of you, but we are go- Y 
ing to give you a splendid set of 40 : n 
beautiful high-class souvenir post cards VY T 
printed in many colors (no trash) as 7 II 
an extra inducement for you to be V al 
prompt. Y CC 

But that’s not all by any means— ,, he 
we have an extra surprise gift that we VY sc 
will pack with your lamp and vases, and VY er 
which you will know nothing about un- ,¥ In 
til you receive them and open your Y ca 
crate. This surprise gift is a beauty— V 0 
something every woman will go into 4 = 
raptures over. I'll tell you more about VY 
it when you send me your name. +. 

You take no chances in signing the VY a 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for \e £0 
any other reason fail to earn the lamp Y c 
and vases, we will pay you well for ye a 
what pictures you dispose of. VY Th 

I also include with the lamp and a4 th 
vases my plan for paying the express VY 
charges. My whole plan is so simple y+ to 
and will take up so little of your time VY 1 
that you can’t fail to earn this lamp 
and the two vases if you only make up Y ant 
your mind to do so, and sign the coupon tin 
below. - 

Remember, the coupon starts every- V ant 
thing—sign it right now—quic els heg 

eg@e 


| 
40 
of 


Send No Money oon 
. dut 
- 
With This Coupon § 
Century Mercantile Co. sev 
St. Louis, Mo, con 
I want to get a Parlor Lamp oT | 
and two Vases and the 40 extra and 
gifts. Send me the sample Art boy: 
Picture, size 12x16 inches, and thei: 
also a picture of the Parlor Lamp shot 
and two Vases in color, and tell gZoo¢ 
me all about your big offer. It and 
is understood I am placed under ~ 
no obligation in signing this cou- - 
pon, 
Littl 
Name OOO O88 O00 00s 00 00s 0000 64 oe Ma 
Fs 
P. 0. 22888 000 me mes mes aoosssseee a a 
* q Or 


R, F, Ducc'o0s. esas State. oe aseseed 
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WINTER, 





The big white flakes sift through the 
air; 
Earth is wrapped in a mantle fair, 
And all around no green is seen, 
Save that of the charming evergreen. 
The murmuring brooklet now is still; 
No cattle grazing o’er tke hill. 
And now the winter sport awaits— 
We see the childhen with the skates. 
’Tis cold, but girls and boys don’t care, 
And sleds are seen most everywhere. 
Fair nature now doth sweetly rest, 
Beneath the snow and icy crest, 
Soon to awake for spring will come 
And then the little streams will run. 
And then will banish all the gloom 
For flowers sweet will be in bloom. 


St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR, 


A LETTER THAT IS FULL OF HU- 
MAN INTEREST. 








Dear Home Circle Friends:—Please 
write and tell us how you enjoyed the 
holidays. Do please, my dear sisters, 
write oftener for our good paper. 

We all took a part in the Christmas 
programs at our main sunday school 
and at the mission. We tried to make 
others happy and at the close of the 
day we all declared. that it was the 
happiest Christmas we had ever en- 
joyed. The*‘good fellows” of Bolivar 
had a Christmas tree at the courthouse 
and treated every child in town to 
candy, oranges and nuts. 

Sometimes truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. One of our neighbor’s girls an- 
nounced at her lodge last week that 
she had been secretly married four 
months ago. She had gone to another 
town where she met her lover who had 
formerly lived here, and they were 
married and she came home and re- 
mained there until he came and con- 
fessed all to her parents. We wonder 
why she did not make him ask her 
parents in the first place?—but then 
he was not accumulating wealih very 
rapidly and he knew her father would 
object, but now the father has to sub- 
mit gracefully, and we hope they will 
“live happy ever after.” 

Here is another thing that occurred 
not far from Bolivar the other week: 
Two honest German farmers were liv- 
ing together when a stranger came 
along and offered to buy their milch 
cows, but they refused to sell. until 
he offered them $130 for the two cows; 
so, they let him have them, the strang- 
er giving a check on the Bolivar bank. 
In ten days when the farmers went to 
cash the check they found it was no 
good and they never expect to hear of 
the thief again. 

A few days ago a young man entered 
a dry goods store here about dusk and 
got them, as the bank was closed, to 
cash a $13 order on a man they knew. 
They found the young man had forged 
the order and he will soon be brought 
to justice. 

When I think of this poor young man 
and other young men in our land get- 
ting in bad company and being led on 
and on from one vice to another, my 
heart goes out in great mother-love for 
our dear boys> I feel and know that 
we mothers and fathers are so very 
busy that we neglect the best of all, 
our precious children. True, so many 
duties press upon us until we feel that 
they must be done, but let us make 
companions of our boys and not be too 
severe. Give them “precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line,” with love as an 
enfolding atmosphere. Let us be their 
confident and most intimate advicer. 

I wonder if we prize our furniture 
and clean floors more than we do our : 
boys, or do we allow them to bring 
their companions into our homes? We 
should furnish them music, games and 
good reading; but above all, pray with 
and for your dear boys. 


Memories, 


By Charles Pool Cleves. 
Little we realize how the days of 
youth 
May store the remedies for the ills 
of age. 
How large the meaning, or how rich 
the truth, ¥ 
Or deep the influence of the open 
page— 









Home Circle is a meeting place 
for weekly an of the Rural 
World family. li-of its members are 













and good 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 
Circle that no one can do without. 
Help te +o seahe fi it helpful, by sending 
for a suggestions on how to 
and do the things that are 

made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 











The song, the hearth-rug or the cozy 
chair, 
evening  firelight, 
hands,— 
In“days when children learn by task 
and caro 
To tread hard paths’ as human life 
demands. 


The caressing 


Oh, give them their full measure of 

sweet herbs;, 

Of love, glad toil, 
happy song. 


fond thought and 


Instinct, physician-friend, will help 
them store 
Sweet fragrant memories. Then; 


when care disturbs 
And problems thicken, they, 
along, 

Will smile, grow strong, love life, 

God, friends, the more! 

I found that a bushel of large apples 
in the north part of our cellar had 
frozen and thawed watil they were 
soft, so I put them on the stove to boil 
awhile; then run them through the 
colander and, as I had no brass ket- 
tle, I cooked part of the pulp in a stew 
pan on top of the stove and part in a 
large bake pan in the oven of the 
stove, sweetened and flavored and it 
made good apple butter. 

A sure cure for toothache is to hold 
a piece of alum in the mouth awhile. 

May this new year bring gladness to 
all.—Nettie B. Richmond, Polk Co., Mo, 


FLOWERS IN THE HOME. 


the years 








Miss Bab Bell, women’s lecturer of 
the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, is the special advocate of the 
country home. Miss Bell says the gen- 


eral conditions as to need of improve- 
ment are as marked in town homes as 





the —— and Sow- 
ing in Their Own Wey—But Teach Them. the Better Way, if They 





in country homes. She makes this 
statement after a survey of a year and 
a half in the field. Asked for a mid- 
winter suggestion, a hint how any and 
every home can be brightened and 
cheered most for the least effort or ex- 
pepse, Miss Bell says:— 

“To add cheer to the home, there is 
nothing to compare with a bright or 
fragrant flower or vigorous foliage 
plant. A bright note of color meeting 
the eye as you enter the room or the 
fragrant odor of narcissus or Chinese 
lily to greet you, when your mind is 
overburdened with thoughts of too 
numerous duties, puts a new joy into 
living. 

“Have you flowers in your home? If 
not, set about at once to cultivate their 
friendship. There is nothing more 
charming than such bulbous plants as 
the narcissus, raised in a glass jar of 
water. They need but little care and 
thrive wonderfully at this time of the 
year. Peel off thé outer brown skin 
so that it will not discolor the water. 
Search out a widemouthed jar or bowl, 
put the bulbs in it and stay them in 
place with clean stones or shells. You 
will enjoy the green shoots as they 
grow from day to day. So rapidly do 
they progress that you can almost see 
them grow. Six weeks after ‘planting’ 
they are in full bloom and fill the room 
with their fragrance. Such as these 
aro delightful gifts to carry to sick. 

“Begonias, primroses and geraniums 
are stand-bys for color. If the flowers 
are cut and placed in a tall vase, they 
add cheer to the dining room, which 
(by the way) should be the most cheer- 
ful room in the house—for good cheer 
aids digestion.” 


A NEW LEAF TODAY, 








(Written on January Ist.) 


To the Home Circle: Well, today fs 
the day-to turn over a leaf and make 
new resolutions, isn’t it? 

How is yeur old leaf anyway? Is 
there anything on it to make you 
blush? Mine is much _ soiled and all 
dog-eared at the corners, but how nice 
and clean the page is today. Wish it 


GET RID OF HUMORS 
AND AVOID SICKNESS 


Humors in the blood eause inter- 
nal derangements that affect the 
whole system, as well as pimples, 
boils and other eruptions, and are 
responsible for the readiness with 
which many people contract disease. 

For forty years Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa has been more successful than . 
any other medicine in expe Nin 
humors and removing their ase 
and outward effects. Get Hood’s, 
No other medicine acts like it, 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll ts nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
She has 
com plete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, ot a an is 
very pre 

length, ~<a 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin, 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
eurly hair, pearly 
ji teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down, 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures $s 
10 cents each. 
trust you with glee 





the rage. 
slippers, 





give an extra sur- 
prise gift for prompt- 
ness. Send no raoney—just your name. 
PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. B. W., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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could be as free from blots a year 
hence! 

The thought carries me back to my 
childhood. How glad I was to turn 
over a new leaf in my reader and get 
away from the much worn, soiled and 
dog-eared page, for try as I would I 
could never keep the page free from 
blots and keep it looking fresh. How 
it would worry me! 

I remember one kind good teacher 
in particular, noticing this character- 
istic in me, and seeing how distressed 
I was over it, who would paste the 
much-soiled and torn leaves together, 
so that I could not see them and how 
it would releive me to have them hid- 
den from my sight. And then she 
would say: ‘Now, Lucy, see how nice 
and clean this leaf is. Try and keep 
it so, will you?” Yes, I would try, but, 
alas, it would get soiled in spite of all 
I could do. But, oh; how much harder 
to keep the pages in the Book of Life 
clean, that I may not be ashamed to 
look upon them. 

I pray that the Great Teacher, in 
His infinite goodness and mercy, will 
paste our torn, soiled, blotted pages 


together—the very worst ones at least 
—in each Book of Life so that when 
it is opened—if it is—our: sins. and 
blunders will not be seen by the world, 
nor stare at us and make us want to 
hide our faces—Lucy Work Filbert, 
Missouri. 





GIRLS GROW, CAN AND SELL _T0- 


MATOES FOR MARKET, 





Are the girls of Missouri to put the 


boys to shame as producers of food- 
stuffs? 
have placed on the shelves of grocery 
stores a new brand of tomatoes—the 
“4 H Brand”—and hereafter the girls 
say they are going to get their share 
of the market sales. 


Listen, boys! Missouri girls 


These tomatoes were grown and 


canned by Missouri girls under the su- 
pervision and inspection of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


Ordinary commercial cans are used 


and a colored wrapper is supplied. On 
this wrapper is written the name of the 
girl producing the product, her ad- 
dress, net weight of contents and the~ 
date. 
inspection to see that every can is an 
honest product. 
through the wholesale companies. 
These companies are glad to handle 
the products. 


The university has a system of 


Sales are madé 


The raising of tomatoes by pen 


over the state has been a success this 
year. Some girls have made as much 
as $50 from tomatoes sold, as well a8 
supplying the home, 





tures until.sold, and . 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS FOR 
THE FARM TOME. 


“Electricity furnishes the safest, 
cleanest, most effective and best sys- 
tem of artificial light for the farm 
home,” said C. B. Reid of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineeriug of the 
Kansas Agricultural College in a re- 
cent lecture on “Electric Lighting 
Plants for Farm Homes.” It will pay 
the farmer to buy current from a cen- 
tral power station rather than manu- 
facture the electricity himself. Where 
it is impossible to obtain electric 
power, many farmers are installing 
their own lighting plants. 

* Here is the cost of an electric light 
plant which will furnish 19 20-candle 
power madza lights for seven and 
one-half hours, or enough current for 
two days during the winter months. 
The complete cost is $689. One hun- 
dred and sixty-three dollars is allowed 
for wiring the house and barns. After 

plant is installed, it will cost $150 
a@ year to maintain it and this will pay 
for the gasoline, the oil, waste, 15 
cents an hour for the time necessary 
to care for the plant, repairs, depreci- 
ation, and interest on the $689. This 
plant is large enough to operate many 
of the handy electrical devices manu- 
ctured for use about the home and 





“The agricultural college has found 
t the yelocity of the wind in Kansas 
too low to make it profitable to use 
indmills to furnish electricity for 
the farmhome,” said Professor Reid. 
“Further north or possibly in the ex- 
treme western part of the state, it is 
possible to manufacture electrical 
power by use of the windmill.” 


GERMS LIKE GIRLS BETTER THAN 
BOYS. 





fy 

“Fathers and mothers, lucky enough 
to have both boys and girls, know how 
clean the girl’s keep themselves, and 
how the boys disregard dirt,” says Dr. 
H. W. Hill of the Minnesota Public 
Health Association. “From earliest 
childhood the little girl’s hands and 
face are washed, and she evades dress- 
stains, combs her hair, and tries to 
look nice. But every normal boy, up 
to the age of 14, revels in dirt, and 
looks forward to the Saturday night 
bath with virtuous contempt or dread. 
But boys do not suffer infectious dis- 
eases as much as girls. -This was 
brought out in an invetigation made of 
8,900 children of all ages and sexes. 
We requested the mothers themselves 
to report what diseases their children 
had had. Girls had had more infec- 
tious than boys of the same age. This 
goes to support the modern view that 
dirt and disease have no necessary re- 
lation. It is not the dirt boys revel in 
that does harm. It is the germs in 
other people’s bedies that should be 
@readed. The girls encounter infec- 
tion more than the boys because they 
are more sociable, meet other children 
more, and associate with them more 
intimately than boys do.” 


TUBERCULOSIS IS A CAUSE OF 
POVERTY. 











Poverty has been assigned as a great 
cause of tuberculosis. The fact is that 
tuberculosis, like typhoid, cancer, and 
other physical disabilities is really a 
great cause of poverty. “Our pioneer 
ancestors were poor,” says Dr. H. W. 
Hill of the Minnesota Public Health 
Association. “They worked desperate- 
ly hard, their facilities were far less 
than those we have. Yet tuberculosis 
Was no more abundant among them 
than it is now in Minnesota, with all 
its great wealth and rapid advance- 
ment. Tuberculosis is simply an infec- 
tious disease, and like any other, from 
chicken pox to mumps, it strikes those 
who are exposed to it regardless of 
their poverty or their wealth.” 


SCALES HARMLESS IN SCARLET 
FEVER. 








“Scarlet fever scales are not danger- 
ous,” says Dr. H. W. Hill of the Min- 
nesota Public Health Association. 
“Our ancestors dreaded these little 
shreds of skin, but we know they are 
harmless in themselves. A scarlet fe- 
ver case is dangerous, scales or no 
scales, from the first moment of the 
attack, even before the rash appears 
and remaing dangerous until the pa- 
tient is entirely well. The first signs 


of scariet fever are headache, fever 
and sore throat. The patient is infec- 
tious as soon as the sore throat de- 
velops. He remains infectious so long 
as the throat or nose remains even 
slightly inflamed, even though every 
other symptom may have disappeared. 
It dees not matter whether the scaling 
of the skin has not yet begun, or 
whether it has been finished. If the 
throat and nose are restored to normal, 
the patient is safe; if the throat and 
nose are still inflamed, even slightly, 
the patient is still dangerous. Fur- 
thermore if the ear has been infected 
and a discharge occurs, scarlet fever 
may be contracted from this discharge 
for a period of at least three months 
after the attack begins. Don’t worry 
about the harmless scales. Be sure the 
throat, nose and ears are normal be- 
fore the child associates with other 
children, or goes back to school.” 





THE MIXED FLOWER BORDER) 
BEST FOR AMATEUR’S GARDEN, 





The most satisfactory kind of flower | 
bed for the amateur is the mixed | 
border. When well established such | 
a border becomes a thing of beautiy | 
and a joy forever, for when stocked 
with a good assortment of plants it 
provides bloom of some kind from the | 
time the snow is off the ground in the 
spring till it comes again in the fall. 

It is best to locate the border at | 
the side or back of the lawn, rather | 
than make it.too prominent a feature | 
in the front yard. It shows to best 
advantage against a background of 
shrubbery, or near a building or fence 
which can be covered with vines and 
climbers. The size of the border 
need be limited only by the extent 
of the grounds and the time that can 
be put upon it. A border with an ir- 
regular outline varying from five to 
ten feet in width is preferable to a /| 
narrower one between straight 
boundary lines. ; 

The ground should be prepared 
deeply and thoroughly and made as 
rich as possible by digging in plenty 
of well rotted manure or compost. 
The work of stocking the border may 
be done at various times throughout 
the season. Early in the spring is 
the best time to sow seeds and do 
most of the planting; the transplant- 
ing of seedlings may be done at any 
time during the season when the 
ground is moist; and hardy bulbs 
and tuberous rooted plants are plant- | 
ed in the fall. 

The artistic arrangement of plants 
in the mixed border affords plenty of 
room for the exercise of judgment 
and good taste, and is a pleasing 
study for one who has an eye for 
beauty and a love for flowers: Rear- 
ranging can be done from time to 
time as experience may prove desir- 
able. 
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The Arrangement. 


The first consideration is a suitable 
background. This may be of trees, 
shrubs, vines or even the taller grow- 
ing herbaceous perennials. The 
smaller -growing species should be 
brought to the front of the border, 
so they will not be hidden by taller 
kinds. An irregular profusion of 
plants and blooms is more interesting 
and pleasing than any attempt to ar- 
range the various kinds in formal 
straight lines or square blocks. Good 
effects may be produced by grouping 
together a number of plants of one 
kind, so as to present a mass of 
color when in bloom, this is particu- 
larly so with the bulbs and smaller 
growing kinds, but these groups may 
be irregular in outline and distribu- 
tion throughout the border. Many 
kinds of plants are at their best early 
in the season, and their tops die down 
before midsummer, while others 
come on later and last till the end of 





the season. These should bo so 
grouped and fitted into each other 
that the space left by the dying tops 
of the early ones will be filled by the 
later kinds. The early and late 
species should be scattered through- 
out the entire length of the border, 
so that the whole may present an at- 
tractive appearance from end to end, 
and from first to last throughout the 
season. 

The care required to keep a mixed 
border in good condition consists in 
pruning the roses, and removing the 
dead tops of herbaceous plants in the 





spring; dividing and thinning out 


those kinds which spread too much 
and tend to crowd out neighboring 
plants; rearranging or planting in 
new kinds from time to time as they 
may be obtained; keeping out grass 
and weeds; and enriching the ground 
occasionally in the spring or fall with 
an application of well rotted manure 
or compost. 





When washing oilcloth, if you add 
a tablespoonful of painters’ size to a 
pailful of water, it will give the oil- 
cloth a glossy surface and make it 
wear much better than if it is washed 
in the ordinary way. 


Pack glass or china, if to travel 
far, in straw or hay made slightly 
damp. This will prevent the articles 
from slipping about. Allow the larg- | 
est and heaviest to be placed at the | 


« 








bottom: of the box or hamper. Let 
there be plenty of straw, and wrap 
each article separately. 


If a wall be damp and the paper is 
aways loose, get a piece of twill 
sheeting and paste well; then stick 
on the wall. When dry, paper on the 
top, and it will dry like cardboard. 
It will be found to be much better 
than pitch-paper. 
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716 Le eoas Ave. St. Louis Mo 














‘FREE SILVERWARE 











won't last long. 
day. 
not satisfiee. 





We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. 
Send for your set to- 
We refund your money if you are 


They 
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color and has that “brassy” look just as 
which we offer you here is 


size for family use, the h: 
beautiful Daisy design w 
bowls of the t and tal 





offer below. 
address upon the terms of the following 


and in e 


te Farm and Home at our 





and packing charges on the 36-piece Electric Sliver-Set—total $1.26, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. If 
you cannot get a new subscription to these two great 
and we will add a one year’s subscription to your own subscripti 
you Farm and Home for one y: 
Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World one 
year and Home one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece 

Hlectric Silver Set—all charges prepald. Sign the coupon below today before this 


offer is withdrawn. 
See teh el Sign This Coupon Today 


Rural World, and in addition send 
may not appear 
and Farm 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and to Farm and Home. It 
Electric Silver Set—all charges 





26-Piece Electric Silver Set 







We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Colman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


® complete electric Silver Set on such a liberai offer. 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass 


Plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
_~ are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
ch is now so popular and the biades of the — and 
are perfectly plain and bright 
It. is only because we buy this set In large quantities direct from the facteny 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set po MA illustrated and described to any 
e 


r. 
We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are se 
eure that this 26-Plece Electric Silver Set will piedse and satisfy 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us @ one year’s new or yeneeral ry ee to Colman’s Rural World and 


Enclose@i find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World 
is understood 
to be prepaid. 


Name cocccccccccccecccccecsecsscseseesesececeescesecssccsssssaseevccsesecoeseseee® 


And please don’t think be- 


and consequently changes 
soon as the plating wears off. This set 


Each piece is full regulation 


you that we make 


f $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay 


papers, just send us $1.25, 
eg Colman’s 
This offer 





that you are to send me the 26-Piece 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
































In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1177. Ladies’ Combination Garment, 


Corset Cover and Drawers. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
auires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size, with % yard extra if 
made with ruffle. 

1179. Ladies’ Night Dress. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 55 yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 
1188, Over. Blouse Costume for Misses 

and Young Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch 
material for the dress and 1% yard of 
27-inch material for the guimpe for a 
14-year size. The skirt measures about 
1% yards at the lower edge. 

1180-1178. Ladies’ Costume, 

Waist 1180 is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1178 is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 
26. 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
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It requires 4% yards of 54 inch ma- 

terial for a medium size, for the entire 

dress. The skirt measures about 3 

yards at the lower edge. This calls 

for two separate patterns, 10c for each. 

1200. Girls’ Dress With or Without 
Chemisette. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 6-year size. 

1079. Costume for Misses and Young 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. -It requires 5% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16-year size. 

1183. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 12-year size. 

1196. Girls’ Dress With or Without 
Chemisette and Tunic. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4% yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1176. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1186. Ladies’ 


Shirt Waist. 
Cut in § sizes: 82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
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FOR SUR 


Boys Rliets 


Cenduacted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Blinois. 


Fe—Fo—Fie—Fum! 
stories begin to come. And letters, too, 
bless your little hearts! The presi- 
dent of the Merry Game Club wishes 
she could print all the nice letters she 
receives, but—dear! dear! if_she did 
she wouldn’t have a bit of room fot 
the games; and then this club would 
be. a “letter club” instead of a “game 
club,” wouldn’t it? 

We have a nice “prize” game for this 
week sent in by Bonnie Clem, Sallisaw, 
Oklahoma. The name of the game is 
“Pleased or Displeased.” Bonnie says 
it is a nice game for a rainy day. Here 
it is: 











Games and 


Pleased or Displeased.. 
(Described by Bonnie Clem.) 

The players sit down and some boy 
or girl -begins the game by standing 
up in front of the others and asking 
each one in turn this question: “Are 


with Tommy, or Sarah must recite and 
Tommy miust sing, etc. You see, the 
one whe is “displeased” may think of 
any number of interesting or comical 
things for some of the other players to 
do; and I really expect it’s heaps of 
fun. Of course, the players take turn 
about in asking the question; “Pleased 
or displeased,” and any number may 
take part. 
An Explanation. 

Now I’ve got a bit of an explanation 
to make, and then I must have a wee 
talk with my little letter writers. I'll 
make the explanation first. In the 
first number of the Merry Game Club, 
you remember, I asked you to take part 
in a funny guessing contest. Well, in 
the address given at the bottom of the 
page that week there was one figure 
in the house number that was wrong. 
As soon as I noticed it, I told the mail 
carrier to bring all letters addressed 
to the “President of the Merry Game 
Club” to me, and he said he would. 
But a day or two later a new mail 
man took the route and he didn’t know 
anything about the mistake so he didn't 
know where the letters belonged (you 
see, one wrong figure in an address 
makes a lot of difference in a big city) 
and those letters were put in the ad- 
vertised list. I didn’t read the adver- 
tised list, therefore, I didn’t get them 
until the old mail carrier came back 
on his route, and he picked them out of 
the advertised list and brought them 
to me. And that is the reason I couldn't 





Teaching the Young Felk 





8 How to Grow Things Well—Science with 





as Taught at Agricultural and Consolidated Schools. 


you plased or displeased?” If the an- 
swer is “pleased,” the questioner sim- 
ply goes on to the next one. But if 
the answer is “displeased,” the ques- 
tioner asks: “What will it take to 
please you?” Then the one who is 
“displeased” must tell what it will 
take to please him or her. Let us sup- 
pose that one of the player's name is 
Sarah and another’s name is Tommy. 
The one who is “displeased” might 
say: “Sarah and Tommy must get up 
and walk backwards across the room, 
—that is what it will take to please me. 
Or, Sarah must go and shake hands 
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42 inches bust measure. It requires 

214 yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 

inch size. ’ 
1185. Ladies’ Yoke Skirt. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 3% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 24-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 21-3 yards at lower edge, with 
plaits drawn out. 

9793. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 7 yards of 36-inch material for 
a 38-inch size. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and_send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........Size..... -~. Years 
Bust..........im. Waist...........im. 
NAMB cccccccccccccecccccscsevessess 
Address 
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mention your names in the Merry 
Game Club until this very minute. Now 
for our little talk: 

Bonnie Clem, I am glad you like the 
Merry Game Club so weil. If you 
haven't received your “prize” by the 
time you read this, let me know, be- 
cause I’ve sent you one for the game 
you sent in this week. 

Margaret Kuhn, Marjie Thompson, 
and Elizabeth Battenfield: We are go- 
ing to have heaps of guessing contests 
in our Merry Game Club, so you will 
have a chance to guess again. 

Lillian Stroud: . We will be glad to 
have you join our Merry Game Club. 
Perhaps in the next contest you will 
win. 

Sherman Bettenfield: As your let- 
ter was amoig those that were adver- 
tised, I sent you a Card, because you 
guessed correctly. Did you get it? 

This is all for this week, little 
friends. Good bye! 





When a glass stopper will not come 
out of a bottle, allow one or two drops 
of glycerine to soak in and it can be 
removed quite easily. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER. 





The Spirit of Winter is with us, mak- 
ing its presence known in many differ- 
ent ways—sometimes by cheery /sun- 
shine and glistening snows, and 
times by driving winds and blinding 
storms. To many people it seems to- 
take a delight in making bad things 
worse, for rheumatism twists harder, 
twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symp- 
toms of scrofula are and 


of these ailments. 
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SKIMMILK FROM THE BUTTERFAT 
COW—THE GUERNSEY. 











An inquirer recently asked of one 
of the prominent papers what breed 
of dairy cattle he should choose for 
his dairy farm where the produce: 
from the cows was to be marketed 
as cream and the skim milk would 
be fed to the hogs. There followed 
this inquiry a statement of the claims 
of leading breeders for the breed they 
favored and many of these claims 
were based on the economy of pro- 
ducing milk. 

As -we understand the question of 
economy of milk production the situa- 
tion on the enquirer’s farm would be 
something like this. -The enquirer 
has each year ag the product from 
his soil a certain amount of feed 
which he wishes to place upon the 
market at a price which will return 
to him the greatest net profit for the 
year and still keep his farm in a state 
of fertility. 

In the above instance the enquirer 
has chosen dairy cows and hogs for 
this purpose, generally accepted as a 
good combination and wants to know 
which breed of dairy cows he should 
market his feed through in order to 
give the greatest return from his feed. 
Instead of comparing breeds in this 
matter the composition of Guernsey 
milk as compared with the composi- 
tion of average milk will be used as 
a basis of determination. 

Therefore, on the income side, if 
the enquirer is paid for his cream on 
a butterfat basis, he will get no more 
per pound than if he used average 
cows, but on the other hand if he is 
So situated that his Guernsey cream 
gets its just dues he will get a pre- 
mium price for this portion of his 
product. As to the skimmilk, by 
feeding it to hogs he will get»the 
same price per hundred or per pound 
as he would get for skimmilk from 
average cows. Assuming that but- 
terfat is the basis on which he is 
paid for his cream, it then becomes 
a question of the cost of production 
of butterfat and skimmilk of the 
Guernsey cow over the cost of the 
same for the average cows. 

Data from a large number of 
sources places the average cost of 
producing milk at $1.00 per hundred. 
Milk is made up of several food ele- 
ments against which the one dollar 
per hundred ought to be charged, 
namely—fat, sugar, casein, albumen 
and ash. Average milk will analyze 
as follows: Fat, 5.5 per cent, sugar, 
casein, albumen, ash, 8.5 per cent or 
a total of twelve pounds out-of each 
hundred pounds of milk is _ solids. 
Then it costs, one might say, one 
dollar to produce twelve pounds of 
solids, three and one-half pounds of 
which is found in the fat and eight 
and one-half pounds in the skim- 
milk, therefore, three and one-half 
twelfths of one dollar or practically 
thirty cents will be the cost of three 
and one-half pounds of fat, or ap- 
proximately, one pound will cost 
nine cents. The skimmilk will then 
cost eight and one-half twelfths of 
one dollar or in the neighborhood of 
seventy-one cents per hundred 
pounds. Think of it, nine cents to 
produce a pound of fat with average 
cows for which he igs going to re- 
ceive anywhere from 30 to 40 cents, 
and seventy-one cents to produce one 
hundred pounds of skimmilk for 
which, if fed to hogs, he will receive 
at the most, figuring either on a corn 
or nutrient basis, thirty-two cents. 
Which would the enquirer rather 
have, the fat or the skimmilk? Of 
course he must have them both to- 
gether as it is impossible to get the 
cheaply produced fat without getting 
with it a certain amount of the cost- 
ly or money losing skimmilk. It then 
becomes a question of what propor- 
tion of fat to skimmilk will make the 
most profitable product to market. 


and Guernsey milk will now be con- 
sidered as a comparison with average 
milk. 

Wing tells us the average analysis 
of Guernsey milk is: Fat, 5 per cent; 
cent, or a total of fifteen pounds out 
sugar, casein, albumen, ash, 10 per 
of every one hundred pounds of milk 
is solids. Figuring the same as we 
did for the average milk, we find that 
Guernsey fat is produced at seven 
cents per pound and skimmilk at six- 
ty-six cents per hundred, or two cents 
less per pound for fat and five cents 
less per hundred for skimmilk. In 
other words, the enquirer can pro- 
duce a pound of fat from average 
cows at nine cents and receive about 
thirty-three cents for it, while from 
Guernsey cows he can do the same 
and get from thirty-three to fifty 
cents per pound for it. He can pro- 
duce skimmilk from average cows at 
seventy-one cents per hundred and 
get thirty-two cents for it, or from 
Guernseys at sixty-six cents and get 
thirty-two for it. 

We thus see that a large part of 
the cost of producing milk is due to 
the great cost of producing the skim- 
milk and since we cannot inctease 
the cheaply produced fat in any cow’s 
milk without a corresponding in- 
crease in the expensively produced 
skimmilk, we must start with a cow 
that has a large proportion of fat to 
skimmilk in order to get the most 
economical production when the 
marketing of cream and feeding of 
hogs is under consideration.—Ameri- 
can Guernsey Cattle Club. 


PRODUCING FIRST GRADE CREAM. 








In his grading circular State Dairy 
Commissioner Hine of Kansas offers 
suggestions as to how first grade 
cream can be produced. The princi- 
pal thought is that of cleanliness in 
every detail, and the following are 
the principal rules: 

Remove all milk from the barn im- 
mediately after milking and separate 
at once. 

Set the seperator screw so that the 
cream will test about 35 per cent bur- 
terfat. 

Wash, scald and air the separator 
and all other milk utensils immediate- 
ly after using. 

Cool the cream immediately after 
separating it. Never mix warm 
cream with cold cream. 

Keep the milk and cream cool. This 
is best done by placing the cans con- 
taining it in a tank of flowing water. 

Stir all cream at least twice-a day. 

Do not allow cream to freeze. 

Keep the receptacles containing milk 
and cream covered with a wet blanket 
while delivering these products dur- 
ing warm weather. 

He suggests also that every patron 
ascertain from the cream buyer the 
grade of the cream deliverd, so that 
the patron will labor under no mis- 
apprehension and may be able to ex- 
ercise such precautions as may be 
necessary to improve the cream. 

He says: “Do not blame the buyer 
if your cream does not grade first. 
Find out and remedy the evil. Every 
one can produce first grade cream.” 





Modern studies of heredity are lead- 
ing more and more to the conclusion 
that there are definite units of inher- 
itance, and that breeding a good dairy 
cow or a good beef animal depends on 
getting a proper combimation of these 
units. 


PECULIARITIES OF GERMINATION. 


Certain seeds do not germinate when 
exposed to the light, but have to be 
darkened. On the other hand, about 
200 species do not germinate in the 
dark, but when brought suddenly into 
the light after being kept even three 
years in the dark, will germinate in a 
very short time. 

Digitalis purpurea, by experiment, 
have taken eight months to germinate 
in the light in the ordinary way, but 
When they had been kept in the dark 
for three years have germinated in ten 
days after the admission of feeble 
light. Some seeds—gentians, for in- 
stance—require frost before germina- 
tion can take place. It is stated that 
a frost lasting over a whole winter 
would doubtless result in the germina- 
tion of many species of seeds which 
have lain dormant for some consider- 
able time. 
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HOW I RAISE PRIZE WINNERS ON 
A CITY LOT. 








a 








The Ozarks of Missouri have been 
very truthfully named by one who 
knows, “The Poultry Paradise.” Be- 
cause of the mild climate, the early 
spring and late fall, the growing sea- 
son is especially long; the gravel in 
the soil furnishes the necessary grit 
and the drainage is always good, so 
that with these advantages to start 
with the man or woman who loves 
chickens can easily find both pleas- 
ure and -profit in poultry. In _ this 
day of intensive farming one does not 
require a quarter section, and indeed, 
all over the Ozarks you now see and 
hear the slogan, “A Good Family on 
Every Forty’—but my subject is not 
the Ozarks. However, you know thai 
every “hillbillie” in our Ozarks is, or 
should be, a booster. 

I am going to tell you how I man- 
aged to raise several hundred “prize 
winners” on a city lot. My lot is 
102x125, on a corner, and contains a 
five-room cottage and the necessary 
outbuildings. We have a roomy front 
and side yard, so that the space 
actually used is only about 50x100 
feet. 

In my business as a head miller, 
I am occupied eight hours every week 
day and frequently extra time, so that 
only a few hours can be devoted to 
riding my hobby, which is raising 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. My 
methods are as follows: 

Usually by January first I have dis- 
posed of all my surplus stock, keep- 
ing about 30 hens and pullets, two 
cocks and two cockerels for my 
breeders. Then I separate them in- 
to four pens, mating as I see best. 
After they have been mated for 
about two weeks, I commence _ to 
gather eggs for hatching, gathering 
twice daily, and place them in a box 
which I can reverse twice each day, 
as this will keep the eggs from set- 
tling to one side. 

How Chicks Are Hatched. 

When I have collected enough eggs 
to fill the incubator I start my first 
hatch, and when the hatch is over, 
I remove the trays, giving the chicks 
room in the incubator until they are 
four days old, reducing the heat to 
one hundred degrees. When _ the 
chicks are thirty-six hours old I 
place some luke-warm drinking wa- 
ter in the incubator, waiting twelve 
hours longer before giving them their 
first feed, which consists of hard 
boiled eggs, fine charcoal and cay- 
enne pepper. I feed this four times 
each day, with my wife’s assistance, 
for two days, and by this time I have 
my brooder heated to 100 degrees 
and the floor covered with fine sand 
and cut clover. Then the chicks are 
removed to the brooder and _ their 
diet changed to one of wheat bran, 
fine charcoal and brown bolted corn 
meal—this meal is just the ordinary 
meal browned in the oven—this feed 
continuing for ten days. 

The brooder house floor is kept 
covered with sand and litter of some 
kind, and after they have learned the 
brooder, I commence to add some 
commercial chick feed to the other 
feed, throwing it among the litter so 
that they will learn to scratch, as 
nothing will develop young chicks 
better than to let them work for their 
living. 

When four weeks old I prepare a 
dry mash for them, which consists of 
30 per cent bran, 10 per cent corn 
meal, 10 per cent shorts, 10 per cent 
fine meat scraps and one-fourth per 
cent fine salt, feeding it in hoppers 
so they can eat at any time... As 
they are at the same time working 
for the chick feed, about this time I 
begin to see them grow. 

I usually keep them in the brooder 
house about six weeks, then they are 
moved to the colony house in the 
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INCUBATORS 


Why pay $15 or 
more for a 
Hatcher when 
you can get a 


For Only 


& 33 with I50-Chick 
BROODER 
== Gniy$115° 


Built with most efficient heating system. Ven- 
tilation automatic. Thermometer and Ther- 
mostat the equal of those on $30 & $40 machines. 
Strong legs so incubator won’t = like 
others and spoil hatches. Handsomely fin: 


The “ROCKFORD” Certainly Does 
Hatch Healthy Chicks 

Fon Soe ap ets eee ee, oo 

eed” el v4 1 100% ha hatches tchee Directions tell s tell ae 

Send $85£° for Incubator 


or $11.50 for both Incubator and Brooder. 


Order direct from ad now or send for iculars. 
If you buy from us, you'll save money—at it $10.00. 


Rockford Incubator Co., Dept. 206Rockford, Ill. 





















Vanity Case FREE 


Made of rich German silver, 
with fancy flower border. Haz 
™ good mirror and powder puff 
compartment, places for 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that wil! 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 
chain, Given free to anyone 
for selling 20 large art and 
religious pictures at luc each. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 40 
beautiful postcards as an 
extra gift for promptness, 
Send your name today. 
—_ le’s Supply Co., D. 
wi SLuces Ave. SiLous 


Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well-barred, $1.0) 
each if 5 or more are ordered. 
Also, en eae Bronze Turkeys. 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 
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yard, using a heated hover to keep 
them warm on cold days and nights. 
After this I begin to feed ground 
corn, wheat aad oats, at the same 
time giving them all the dry mash, 
charcoal and grit they want to eat; 
and by the time they are 10 or 12 
weeks old I have friers' weighing 
from one and a fourth to two pounds. 
They are at this age culled very close, 
and the culls are marketed at a fancy 
price. The rest are crowded to ma- 
turity, the pullets uSually laying at 
the age of four or five months. When 
they once get started to laying they 
will generally keep it up all fall and 
winter. This method is _ followed 
with each hatch, and you would be 
surprised to see how many you can 
raise on a small lot. 

Early Maturity Essential. 

My experience has been that when 
pullets are crowded to maturity, and 
forced for heavy laying, the fertility 
of the eggs for hatching is greatly 
impaired. For this reason I am very 
careful in selecting my~™ breeders. 
But to make the business profitable 
you must bring your pullets to early 
maturity, and when you do this you 
will have early layers to bring in tlie 
profits. 

-I consider that my success is due 
to one thing largely, and that is this 
—keeping all of my yards, houses, 
nests and drinking vessels in a sanl- 
tary condition; also keeping plenty 
of fresh water within reach at all 
times, as chickens must have plenty 
of fresh water and pure air to keep 
them in a healthy condition. In the 
early spring or at any time when I 
haven’t lawn clippings, I use sprout- 
ed oats, which I find to be a very 
helpful food—An address by J. W. 
Gum, of West Plains, Mo., at the 
Missouri State Poultry Show, St. 
Louis. 





More little chicks die from overfeed- 


ing than from any other one cause. It 
is surprising how little feed it takes — 


to keep them growing. Perhaps wom- | 
en are more prone to overfeed that = 
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Great, 2:17, both the season’s records 





tlorse Breeping 


on a half-mile track. These are all 
the speed decendents of Orin, son of 
Hambletonian. Red Wing C., 2:13%, 
was sire of one trotter and 25 pacers, 
and his sén, Milton S., 2:08% sire of 
three trotters and 15 pacers. 

Mr. Busby was wrong. My article 
in the Rural World came out the first 
week in October. In December Mr, 
Wallace asked me to take a table in 
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his office. In the following February 





MISSOURI HARNESS HORSE NEWS 


AND VIEWS. 





Editor, Rural World:—It is 


years past that here, in 
has 


ers. 


souri: 


made the change.” 


During the last thirty-three years 
in which I have been writing for the 
horse department of the Rural World 
there has never been a time when the 7 
breeding of horses on Missouri farms 
Was so important as it is at the pres- 
Missouri has been success- 
many farmers 
accumulations in 
The war in Europe has 
changed conditions to such an extent 
that no matter how high priced they 
are, the jacks as sires of highbreds 
None of the contesting 
the 
Boer war, have any practical know- 
ledge of the Missouri mule for war 
The dullness of the cot- 
stopped 
the demand for cotton mules; so, at 
the present time, the usual condition 
mules than for 


ent time. 
ful in breeding mules; 
have made large 
that way. 


should rest. 
parties, except the English in 


purposes. 
ton market has practically 


of larger value for 
horses does not exist. 


Missouri 


and handle their 
they 
horses. If they must leave the work- 
ing of their colts to hired help, they 
may breed plugs, from native or im- 
ported draft stock,/ but in no case 
breed so there is not a chance to 
produce a breeding female of the 
class bred. 

There are and can be no saddlers 
or trotters without the close-up pac- 
ing habit of action. There is no year 
that harness speed does not appear 
somewhere from saddle stock. Col- 
lin’s Denmark, by Price’s Denmark; 
accidentally coupled with a two-year- 
old daughter, gave us Edgar A, 
2:23%. Fidelle, one of the best 
daughters of Tom Hal Jr., to Bay 
Tom Jr., gave us Billy A., 2:13%; the 
sire on every line untraced pacing 
blood, to Ben Lomond Jr., Johnnie 
A., 2:16%. Ben Lomond Jr., by Ben- 
lomond, son of Trojan, was lost here 
in Missouri during the war. 

Possibly Hambleton Busby is the 
most voluminous turf writer in the 
United States. I never met him but 
once; that was at the St. Louis fair, 
on the old fair ground. John H. Wal- 
lace had just given us a four-page 
article on Messenger, the sotwce of 
trotting speed. I answered the arti- 
cle in the Rural World office. The 
day it came out I“was introduced to 
Mr. Busby by H. D. McKinney, who 
Was doing the starting. Mr. Busby 
told melI had made a mistake in 
tackling Wallace’s pet theory, and in 
continuation said: “You do not know 
kim. He is the most vindictive man 
living, and he won't leave a grease 
spot of you.” I thought then, as I 
know now, that in all the 2:30 trot- 
ters, either American or Russian, we 
owe absolutely all to the pacing habit 
of action. 

No ‘horse of his age has shown 
anything like the speed of Peter Volo 


(1), 2:19, (2), 2:04%, (3), 2:03%%4; 
his dam, the pacing mare, Nervolo 
Belle, by Nervelle, 2:04%, pacing. 


Orion, a son of Hambletonian 10, 


the 
the pride of Colman’s Rural World in 
Missouri, it 
influenced more farmers to be- 
come horse breeders than the com- 
bined influence of strictly turf pap- 
It has been a pleasure to me 
to be told, both in Kansas and Mis- 
“Your letters have caused me 
to change my plans of horse breed- 
ing, and I have never been sorry I 


farmers for at least the 
next two years should breed horses. 
If they are inclined to love horses, 
own horse stock, 
should breed trotting or saddle 


he offered me editorial control of 
Wallace’s Monthly. Mr. Wallace saw 
his mistake, and knew he must give 
credit for Hambletonian to, Black 
Jim, Bellefounder and the untraced 
dam of Amazonia. Hambletonian 
was six years older than Blue Bull 
75, and Green’s Bashan 50. Both 
were greater sires, with the same op- 
portunity, one an untraced pacer, the 
other by a pacer out of the dam of 
Hambletonian. 

Mr. Allen and General B. F. Tracy 
have held back the trotting breed as 
much by their fight on the pacing 
action as the management at Palo 
Alto did by wasting Electioneer on 
running dams. Rex McDonald bred 
in Missouri the first saddle bred horse 
to sell for more than $350 and sired 
B., p., 2:10%.—L. E. Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 


HORSES FOR WAR PURPOSES. 








Col. W. E. Wilder, commanding of- 
ficer at Fort Meyer, Texas, says that 


the cavalry horses used abroad are 
of a heavier type than those redijired 
in the American army since the cuir- 
assiers and other cavalrymen abroad 
are So much more heavily equipped 
than our cavalry. ~The ideal horse is 
about 15.2, and must have speed, en- 
durance and poise; but, of course, 
the one greatifactor which is of abso- 
lute necessity is stamina. The heavy, 
slow, hair heeled animal is certainly 
not to be compared with the lean 
animal which comes from the thor- 
oughbred pure, or from the thorough- 
bred cross, whose musclar develop- 
ment, stamina, and speed are far be- 
yond his lethargic rival. This type 
of Thoroughbred has a good digestion 
which is the most important factor. 
It must be evident to every one that 
the demand for horses in the present 
European war will make them ex- 
pensive, and that this is a time when 
all who are interested in horses 
should breed them. It would seem 
an opportunity for the revival of rac- 
ing and the breeding of Thorough- 
breds, 


SECURE ONLY LABELED SEEDS. 








A warning to buyers of seed has 
been issued by W. L. Oswald, in 
charge of the seed laboratory, Uni- 


nesota seed law protects you in your 
seed purchases. The law says all seed 
sold for seeding purposes, in 
one pound or more, must be labeled. 
Don’t talk business with Bp 
dealer except on the basis of the lae 
bel. Don’t buy seed labeled ‘Uncleaned 


Seed’ unless you have absolute confi- 
dence in the person from whom you 
are buying.” 











by which you can make 
PSs a 








versity Farm, Minnesota. “Mr. Os- 
wald cautions farmers and others to 
buy labeled seeds only. He says: 

“It will soon be time to buy seed for 


spring sowing. Remember, the Min- | 
i 


My Book Will Tell You How 


ff cea so ae 


or 
at eons for 


Dr. F. W. Willard, 4585 fowers Big, Chicage 























60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are 





FARM WANTED. 


WANTED to hear of good farm or unim- 
proved land for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WANTED —To rent good farm, well located, 
near public school in Protestant community. 
Give description. Best references. Addr. Al. 
a Peters, Berger, Mo. 











FARMS AND LANDS. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





readers of these columns. 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 





Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the Classified Columns below, Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


including initials and 








ADDRESS, 
Sepermewt, 718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
Department, ucas ve., . S., ” 
POULTRY. SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
MACK LANGSHANS, exciusively, cock-| ura Bene ee 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 





BARGAINS in choice Columbian Wyan- 
dottes. Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo. 





SUDAN GRASS SEED, 1 pound 6@c, 10 
pocnms $5.00 delivered. Plainview Produce 
.. Plainview, Texas. 








INDIAN RUNNERS, fawn and white and 
single comb reds, $1.00 each while they last. 
Order quick. EB. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 





SILVER WYANDOTTES, free range, fan- 
cy and utility pullets and cockerels, Write 
me before buying. Albert Zentz, Nappanee, 
Indiana. 


biennial yellow. 
quest. 
Kentucky. 


ALFALFA SEED—Choice, re-cleaned, new 


crop, dry land seed, fourteen vents per pound, 
samples freee EB. L. 
Kans. 


Finegan, 8t. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
Prices and circular en re- 
Bokhera Seed Co., Box D, Palmouth, 








FARMERS ATTENTION—For information 
regarding farms and stock ranches that are 
for sale at owners’ prices, write Guy R. Stan- 
ton, Lebanon, Laclede County, Mo, 


BARRED ROCK cockerels by prize win- 
ning sires and dams with good egg record. 
$2.00 each. Six for $10.00. Warren Bros, 
Meadville, Mo. 





$4.00 AN ACRE for good farm land in 
shaHow water belt in Panhandle of Texas, 
one to six sections. Richardson Inyestment 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHITE BKROCKS—Extra large pure white 
hens, cockerels and pullets for sale. White 
Ivory strain, originated by Chas. ©. Fair, 
Sharon, Kan. 





120 ACRES, 1 mile of Newburg, Mo., 75 
acres tillable, 3 living springs, abundance 
timber, good market. Abstract, $20 acre if 
sold quick. Dr. J. H. Tinsley, Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, toms 
weight twenty-five to thirty pounds, Pullets 
sixteen. Prices right. Birds shipped on ap- 
proval. Mrs. Bdd Glendenning, Maywood, Mo. 





FREE GOVERNMENT LAND. Near 500,- 
00¢@ acres in Arkansas now open to home- 
stead entry. Guide book with lists, laws, 
ete., 25c. Township map of state 25c addi- 
tional. L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 
FOR SALE, 420 acres, stock farm; 8-room; 
ton store house; barn 40 by 50; 5 spring wa- 
ter; one block; land lay nice; clear of sprouts; 
one block; land lay nice; clear of sprouts; 
Price, $14,700. I have the finest stock farm 
in the county. Sam Gantsche, Prescott, Ark. 














LIVE sTOCK. 


BIG TYPE Poland-China boars and bred 
gilts. Best of breeding. Prices low. E. B. 
Luttvell, Madison, Mo. 








pleasure and profit. 


————_-___} 





HELP WANTED. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, $65.00 to 
$150 month. Government life jobs. Common 
education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of poai- 
tions and examination sehedule, Fraakiin 
Institute, Dep't. 0167, Rochester, N. Y. 











BOOKS. 
EDUCATIONAL and entertaining books for 








ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 








“GIANT MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 


G 
Kentucky leaf tobacco, postage paid any- 
Yards, Ava, Mo. wneets or 7 Ibs. $2.00; 11 Ibs. §3.00; 20 ibs, 


Box 473, Mayfield, Ky. 


ee oe gs “catalogue. 
— f..-2 


Edwin C. Ritehie, Singing 


TOBACCO, 
A POUND of satisfaction for 3c. 





Order now, today. Novice Harper, 





brothers to King, receiving special! prize, be- 
ing heaviest turkey at state show in §t. 


ed 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





Louis. Prize winners fourteen years. No 
heavier in United States. Fifteen dollars 
Do for exhibition. Mrs. Jesse McMahan, 








eggs bought direct from-L. E. Meyer. Cock- 
erels $2.00 to $5.00,-pullets. $2.00. Three 
Kulp’s Rose Combed Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels, two score 92%, $2.00 each, or the 
three for $5.00. Kellerstrass White Orping- 


fer-to introduce my magaz 


power of money, and 
matter how 
vesting for fit is 
financial journal A a > It we 
$100 grows to $2, Write 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
ine “Investing for for 


Blackwater, Missouri. Profit.” It is worth $10 a The 
who has been getting poorer while the Heh. rich, 
FINE BLACK LANGSHANS, hatched from | richer. It demonstrates the 
shows 


r, can acquire riches. [Ir - 
the only 











GUERNS 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth 
Whitewater, Wis. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS—I furnish you the 
stock, buy all_you raise. Big demand, thou- 
sands used yearly, market better every year, 
very easy to raise, more profitable than 

. Guaranteed market. Particulars 
free. Edw. F. Tobener, 2828 Woodland Ave., 








sired Music, bred to a daughter of 
Flying Mohawk, out of Mary, dam of 
(Yellow Dock, 2:20), by Iowa Cop- 
perbottom, sire of Red Wing C., 

2:13%, sire of Milton S., 2:08%, pac- 
ing, the only sire of two mares that 
produced two years’ record breakers, 


Kansas City, Mo. Please inclose stamp for 
reply. 








PATENTS. 





P, 
el, 235 Barrister Building, Washington, 





Harry J. S., 2:11%, and-Edna the 





AGENTS. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
Syd reasonable prices. Frank Franklin j ton some, -* 00. Myrtle Johnson, Wind- | send it six months = Barber, 477-28 
Sons, Vinita, Okla. sor, Mo., R. 21. W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
wine —— —-—- ——__-- | 











WILL, PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Pin, rfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your 


ALFALFA! Colorado irrigated alfalfa hay 


for immediate shipment. Want local repre- 
oe te 


sell to neighborhood farmers, 
Wilson, Larvar, lo. 





Na 
Co., tye Insti- 





mon ag or W.. Ward 
tute ‘hicago. 
n 
MAKE $21 NEXT SATURDAY. Brand new 


preposition, patented last January. Amazing 


wick sales. Special 
A Co-operative Selesman Co. 


WICK CASH for your property or busi- 
on no matter where located. Low fees 


Se Bee 





invention, compressed air washing machine, 
weighs but two pounds; excels work of high- 
pri machines. Customers excited; agents 
money. A sale at every house. Price 
t Cleans tub 


FOR meet new fur-line@ ovyer- 


coat. bought pa 
Pa finds it too warm, pe 65.00. A. G.. gimewe 
Rural World. 








for.territory.. Tf ga’ 
Write now. Wendell Co., 639 Oak 6&t., 








Leipsic, O. 


sees aa traded for os, es 
rn a age ge os ear inspected. 
very ©¢ Pp. . ol 


Wickham, Selene Neb 









































































The price you pay 
for an engine is an important con- 
sideration. But the amount of steady power 
the engine will develop on a given quantity of fuel 
is a consideration of still greater importance. Consider- & —Stationary Sod"ed iP: 
ing the amount of fuel used in any size of WITTE Engines to Gasoline “Enzines ia. 
give their full rated horse power, you could afford, were it necessary, 
to pay more than my present low prices for my engines. 
However, it is not necessary. My printed prices show that the first cost of a 
WITTE Engine is considerably less than any other strictly high grade engine 
of the same horse power rating. When ** comes to durability and ease of operation, no 
engine, regardless of price, can show a better record. 


CASH OR BASY TERMS - 


A comparison of my prices with those of other high grade engines will show diy Sizes:24.6 9, and 13 1" 
the big saving I make possible to every buyer. A study of how and under what PGND ovens or Gasol 
conditions WITTE Engines are made will show their advantages over other engines. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate and Gas SES 
- NOTE THESE Portable, Stationary, Skidded and Saw-rig Styles ia M% WITTE Handed 3p: 
LATEST WITTE | SOLD ONLY DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY TO USERS | 40 en 2 


PISS oracle For the past 27 years I have done nothing but design and build engines. gegen 
On Seseintes. and I now have one of the largest, best equipped and most economically operated ef Se] ea < > 
ea engine factories in the country. I have a natural gas well which furnishes is fas 
ge orn us free power, heat and light—a big saving in manufacturing cost. 
My one aim has been to produce an engine which would develop 
the greatest possible amount of steady power from the lowest 
possible consumption of fuel. A WITTE Engine at work willshow (\) 
you how well I have succeeded. But a study of the illustrations { >aieee 4 a7 8°49 
on this page will help to make clear to you why the WITTE is ud +4 (A 
such a giant in power in any given size. Notice the length 
and thickness of the base which gives plenty of foundation grip ma TE Portable | as 


n on ite Be J mais 


=e 
NO@NBOSh 


ll 
J) Se 


and insures steady running without destructive vibration. It — Mousted gai 
also permits — use meee of each niet TE En one of ane _ =| He 
ngin y 
the important factors that has made gines "a7 Ps 6 A a sek A Gis 
ca] 


NONOOAN 





famous for small fuel consumption. The WITTE is per- 
fectly balanced and proportioned in all its parts so there 
eee sod is no excess friction to overcome—the highest pos- — 
iect Penn My Factory sible percentage of fuel is converted into directly an 
To the Users’ Hands. transmittable power. All WITTE Engines have 7\ ae 
thing Mis own engines ists | detachable cylinders, 4-ring pistons instead of te 


ae = engines in his 
Signs, using his own patterns | the usual 3-rings, automobile style vertical , % 
(\ WE TheF 


ge ay valves, automobile ignition, spark shift for 


hada. "ST hawe nothing te ool easy starting, double weight, extra sensitive, Jf ) — wit ar 
‘Tclaim that “youcan’tbay any | POSitive governors and other merits without @gag@e™ a Penh: 
bese engines for an ony pees and hi h s b all hi h d Bee 7 
none as goodas the WITTE for | Which no engine can now be really high grade. free 
my price.”” And if you could ask 


ewtoners what they think aboat | =Miy Free Book Makes The 
fontome, that Tdort cam | Whole Engine Question Plain 


anything more than actual fact. 
hecnuse'E taee fe io more for You should send for a copy of this book 
Powering” than anybody else before you decide upon any make or size of YE 
: . H. ‘ engine. Tells you how to pick out the en- fs'"{*Secm, 
gine that is best suited for your work; how to doubly breaed, &4 
judge any engine and all about my Direct-from- P. co upe ‘feat — 
actory Selling Plan. You can have any WITTE axle) Eiiter ber. 
Engine you like on easy, reasonable terms if you = 
wish—and every WITTE is sold with a positive 
5 Year Guarantee. Just mail coupon today for 
the whole interesting WITTE Engine story. 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2109 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ee ff ee & 
: : FREE BOOK COUPON 
a ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co. . 
5109, Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. \" 
Without cost to me, and with no obligation on my part, A\ 
I should like to receive re ur latest and —s ianeme Hook, 
and to investigate your New Liberal Selling 


16&22 H- P Portables 
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Address... vee ecbtadihd Ait deb dechcen br debated dadady! dAdo Label side pose eeeerees seeeseeneseeneens. 
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